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This history chroniales the/eVolution of the East Hartfqrd Parents' 
Choice educition vouchei' project from February 1975 through January 
1976. Thi^' report, as well as. the voucher project itself, was funded 
by the Nati^al Institute of Education (NIE), 

Guidelines specified 'by NIE led to the development of a particular pur- 
pose nnd tone of which the reader must' be aware while reading this 
'doGUPient. First, NIE required the site historian nei.ther to*t>e from 
* East i-Iaftford nor'to have any'.operational responsibility for the project. 
The guidelines reflected NIE' s intent to remove the historian from hav- 
ing a stake, in thV outcome of event's which.might biaB reporting. 'Thus, 
the 'histo^^ian was to be^as objective as possible-'^ 

Furthermore, the historian's prose was to be nonjudgmental. Accord- 
ingly, a*n emphasis was placed upon direct quotations fronv a wide range 
of participants. ^ Based upon this information, the reader could then " 
'draw his pr her own conclusions. In this regard, it was believed that 
describing th^ ideas and actions of th^ East riartford and NIE partici- - 
pants was more important than detailing the ' ieas and actjx^ns of the 
historian. 



In addition, the^historian was to^e unobtrusive . ^ He would attend dpz- 
ehs o'f meeting where-lie would not say a woi*d. But questions could be 
raided before ahd after the meetings. All requests for confidentiality 
were honored. At no t^ime were any of the historian's notes, reports, 
or verbal interpretations communicated to any voucher participant at 
the-local or national level until after the end point of the history -- J an- 
uary.1976. It was hoped that this unobtrusiveness would reduce the 
self- consciousness of local participants about speaking or acting, fr^ly 
in^the historian's presence. ' 

The site historian guidelines held strategic importance for NIE. Resist- 
ance to federal "evaluation'' had strained project communication at-pre^ 
vious voucher planning sites. The notion of a harmless histoj:jLan merely 
"recording Events" was thought to be much less threatening to local 
pajrticipants than one of the judgmental outside evaluator. HoWever, • 
NIB had to play by the sam^ rules. That is,' the federal agency was 
subject to the same scrutiny, and it would also have the same lack of 
access to the historian's material as other participants, certainly an 
unusualsituation for the payer of the (historian's) bills. ^ 
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NIE officials admitted that a totally objective, '"unobtrusive, nonjudg- 
mental historian was more, of a goal than an attainable reality. How- 
ever, they believed the low-keyed chr-onicle was worth trying,, partic- 
ularly as the controversial. East Hartford voucher site would no doubt 
produce a number of conflicting partisan points of view. 

As the- history indicates, the East Hartford voucher project did not 
lack controversy. All the participants in the voucher issue, whether 
pro or con, believed "history was on their side. " 

Many residents a!hd staff viewed the history as an absurd game which 
could amount to n'othing rega^tKiless of who won. Others saw the voucher 
experience as a humorous bungling job committed" by everyone who 
somehow had stumbled into view. For those uncommitted to any posi- 
tion, -a sense of iro:iy prc^eailed.. Closely related to the comic and 
absurd points of view, these "historians" became skeptical upon real- 
izing that supporters afpd detr^ictors often said one thing, but just as 
often" meant or did another. 

Interpreting the history of East Hartford vouchers was, indeed, a pop- 
ular and varied activity. • It was the pei^ceptiqn of events as significant 

^^hich made East Hartford parents, school staff,, and citizens in a 
sens e^^ai>l^ {heir own historians.^ However, because of this myriad of 

'conflicting interpretations, NIE was concerned that there be som.eone 
with no vested interest to record East Hartford's consideration of the 
voucher idea. Hence, the support for the idea of a site historian. 

However, th^ resources allocated for the historian's role were limited. 
The position was designed as a half-time assignment. This time in- 
cluded four hours of commuting for every ti4p, the compilation o{ notes 
and reports, as well as -on-site interviews and observations. , For the 

'most part. East Hartford residents, project consultants and school 
per sonnel, . as well as the NIE staff, generally extended to the historian 
ful^access to their meetings and^'docunrients. In all, forty-one site 
visits were made in the cours-e of this study. Appendix A lists thoso 
visits as well as other forms, of communiration with the voucher proioct. 
Unless otherwise noted, all quotations and evidence are based upon these 

-site visits and analysis of project documents. 
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A Note to th& Readc^iT 



Chap'ter I introduces the re,a^er to the narra:tive's main issues and ^ 
events by examining the January 26, 1976, East Hartford Bd^d of 
..Education' voucher vote. The organization of the remaining history 
reflects the three primary areas of observed voucher- related activity: 

Cfiapter II - National Institute of -Education ' 

Chapter III - Parochial ^^chools^ "vt *^ * , 

Chapter IV - Parents' C^ioice I^rojqct ' • 

Appendices B, C, and D provide guides to majar participants, chron- 
dlogy ai{id acronyms used in the four chapters^., 

Two footnote systems are used. An refers to a clarification or com- 
ment made by the author. Numbered footndtes document the source. . 

One fur^thet note is -in order. It was the author^s goal to provide a 
detailed accoilnt o.f major events and ideas. In turn, iMIs .the reader's 
responsibility to sT^lect what is of specific interest to>um of her. 
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Chapter 1 
The Vote 



• ■ INTRODUCTION 

Oh January 26, 1976, the East Hartford Board 'of/Education voted on a 
proposal to apply for a federal granrwhich-would provide support for • 
an edu'cational voucher; experiment. The proposed five-year program 
would hav-e broui^ht up to six and one-half million" federal dollars to. 
East Hartford, Corlnecticut, , an industrial/ residential city/of alfnoSt 
sixty thousand people, including'lO, 500 pu^blic school students. 

" '* ' ' \ 

Until the Board' members voted, the outcome seemed in doubt- The 
East Hartfoird Gazette , which had for three years closely followed lo- 
cal -voucher 'developments, re^ported just prior to the ballot, 

, ; ■ . ■ • ^ • ' . 

; ^'xjiere have been unconfirmed re- 

■ ports of a possibly plose vpte, ' 

. maybe even with the chairman 
\ . o breaking the ti^in^favor of the con- 

troversial proposal." 

A chronicle of the Board members' vote concludes this chapter. It is 
preceded by a sketch of federal involvement with the voucher idea and 
an outline of the East Hartford special version. The reader should 
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consider this an introductory chapter. Sxibsequen.t chapters treat in 
^ more detail the National Institute of Education; .parochial school in- 
volvemerjt and Parents' Choice activities which molded the January 26 
vote, ' , • . \ 

COMPONENTS OF THE EAST HARTFORD VOUCHER PROGRAM 

The education voucher concept was straightforward. The local Board 
of Education would issue a voucher to each child. The value of the 
r voucher could not be:more'than the cost of educating a child in public 
schools, y Public an,d private schools participating in- the experiment 
would Ve'deem the voucher in return for educational services provided 
fdr the student, ' 

fj • 

The Project which planned the East Hartford vouchisr proposal was 
known as Parents' Choice, '\ 

The proposed voivcher prog ram* included five components. Three of 
'these components -- open enrollment^ parent informatiq/i, and school 
autonomy had been started in East Hartford prior to federal vouch- 
' er study funding. * . " . . 

' ' . ' ^ * 1 , * Open^ enrollment 

'had been instituted by/the local Board o^ Education ifl 1972, The pol- 
•icy allowed parents to enroll their child in any* East Hartford public 
school if se'a-ts were available at the child^s grade" level and parents 
would pr'ovi^de transportation to and from the new school. ' 

2, Parent information 
y referred to the publication of an annual "Our Schools'^ boolclet which*- 
described in detail- the-characteristics -of each East Hartford pulilic 
ajid private schpol. The booklet was written by teachers and distrib- 
uted to..all the parents of school age children, 

* ■ , . 3 . Autonomy of schools 

encouraged principals and teachers to make as many decisions as pos- 
sible at the "individual school building level. 

<^ . 

East Hartford had expanded these'first'three cornponents by using fed- 
eral s'tu(3y funds to simulate voucher program activities. Thus, Par- 
ent Advice Teatn paraprofessionals were employed to supplement the 
"Our Schools" booklet. In addition, an in-service training program . 
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for school staff focused on a variety of "decisionmaking models" fos- 
tering school'building autonomy. 

. However , the new proposal added two entirely new cpmponents: inclu- 
sion of parochial and private schools and a provision for free trans- 
. .portation, 

V 

■ 4, Parochial and' private s chools , 

which met minimal state and federal requirements, would be eligible 
to receive publicly funded vouchers. Private and parochial tuition 
reimbursements would be paid-in amounts not to exceed the cost of 
East Hartford public schooling. 

" . ' 5 . T ransportation 

would be provided for children who used their^voucher s to transfe.r to ^ 
other than their neighborhood schools. 

NIE would pay for priyate' school tuition as well as additional transpor- 
tation expenses. The annual federal voucher allocations would also be 
used for other items. The "Our Schools" booklet would.be revised, 
parent counseling would be expanded, and teachers would receive ad- 
ditional training. Contingency funds would have to be made available 
to pay teacher salaries if significant x:iumUers of students had trans- 
ferred out of a school, thus eliminating professional positions. 

Monies which East Hartford might normally be expected to spend in 
maintaining its regular open enrollment, parent information, and 
school- autonomy policies were to be contributed by the town during 
the five-year experiment. 

The costs, 'along with the methods and goals of the ambitious five 
component pro-gram, \vere closely questioned by voucher critics. Op- 
posing, open enrollment, many parents and teachers favored a "neigh- 
borhood schobls only" policy. The "Our Schools" booklet was criti- 
cized as cQstly and ineffective because it did not communicate real 
differences between schools. The concept of individual school auton- 
omy .was rejected by several Board of Education members who favored 
a more 'Centrally organized school system. In addition, the possibil- 
ity 'of an unsuccessful court fight was posed by critics who believed 
tha^t parochial school inclusion violated the U.S. Constitution's separa- 
tion of church and state doctrine. Although NIE had promised to pay 
for five years of voucher- related Ijransportation, the question of who 
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^ would pay the costs after federal funds were withdrawn' was often asked. 

Voucher proponents, on the other Hand, emphasiz^Vthat ppen enroll- 
ment* was necessary becaiXse neighborhood school programs could not * 
malce the same services available throughout an entire system. Pro- 
viding free transportation, encouraging a wide range of choice by in- 
cluding private and parochial jschools, increasing diversity through 
school autonomy and providing' factual, information to parents were jus- 
tified as means to furthe-r-the effectiveness of open enrollment. 



EARLY VOUCHER HISTORY 



Voucher advocates repeatedly promised that their program would make 
public and private schools more responsive to parents' and children's 
needs. Giving parents a voucher with which they could shop for their 
child's education wa's the Icey to their argument. The mo r>t notable of 
these Parents' /Choice advocates was public 'school superintendent 
Eugene A. Diggs^ 

Digge had been appointed East Hartford superintendent in July 1969 af- 
ter working as a school administrator in Alaska, Missouri, and'Kan- 
sas. In the early 1970's, Diggs had sponsored an East Hartford study 
of year-round schools. *This idea, which , did not gain widespread ac-, 
ceptance, did, however, pin an "experimenter" tag. on him. 



Another early expe'riment 'was the open enrollment policy which was 
initiated by Diggs and approved by the Board of Educcttion in 1972. At 
its inception> open enrollment made it possible for parents to trans- 
fer their children fo schools outside their neighborhoods if seats were, 
available and if the parents provided' the transportation. Less than 
150 students (less-than 2 percent of eligible pupils) had elected this 
option annually. Nevertheless'^ the adoption of open enroltment re-' 
fleeted an unorthodox position vis-a-vis neighborhood schools. The 
policy e.stablished the claim ^f any child to attend any school which 
would best service his or her needs. The superintendent and central 
staff extended this open. enrollment policy two stpps further by pub- • 
lishing the "Our Schools" information booklets and enopuraging indi- , 
vidual school autonomy. . ^ * 

While Diggs was experimenting with open enrollm^^rnt early in the 
1970's, the federal government was simultaneously studying the pos- 
sibility of introducing the education voucher idea to local school 
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districts. At the national level, voucher advocates had drawn support 
from both conservative' and liberal backers. Conservatives saw 
vouchers as a rheans of introducing fr ee- nn,arket economic principles 
into "monopolistic" public education. In particular, the Nixon admin-'* 
istration intended to. use education vouchers (alon'g with perfoi-rriance 
contracting) as, a means of challenging the "monopoly of public educar 
tion**' through the introduction of private enterprise. At, the same -time, 
liberal supporter s. hoped that vouchers would be a means of r^iaking 
schools more responsive to the people, especially the urban poor, by 
forcing schools to compete for each student's tuition. , 

- Factions within the Nixon administration planned to implement a con- 
servative voucher strategy. Historically, the federaragency, having ! 
inherited* the program from the Johnson Democrats, had. a different 
perspective. This Agency, originally the Office of E^ronomic Opportunity 
(OEO), viewed vouchers as, a means o£ reforming school- bureaucracies 
and redressing sociaMnequality. Within O-EO, vouchers Were i>dmin- * 
istered through a researclj and" planning d^isifdn, which tended to be 
less overtly politiqal than other O Ed units. ---As a consequence, the 
tensions between vouchers as "good business for private business" 
and ''a means of social reform" were muted by more academic 'ques- 
tions such as defining the implications of all possible vo.u^her strate- ' 
gies. [\ ^ 

In 1969 OEO had been approached by the Cambridge, Massachusetts 
based Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) to study education 
vouchejr options. CSPP^s eventual contract with OEO enabled them to • 
advise the federal government on all matters of voucher policy." CSPP 
envisioned vouchers from the social reform (rather than a free enter- 
prise) perspective. A major CSPP study. Education Vouchers: A 
Report on Financing Education by Grants to Parents , was published 
in December 1970. ' ^ 

This report, known as the "Blue Book," considered seven voucher pol- . 
icy alternatives. The regulated compensatory model, which was fa- 
vored by CSPP, would prohibit schools from charging tuition beyond 
the value of the voucher. Schools could earn extra funds by accepting 
children from poor farnilies or educs^tionally disadvantaged children.' 
The report recognized some of the technical and social problems with 
such a model, e. g. , labeling a child as "disadvantaged" arid dealing 
with the social stigma created. However, CSPP argued that the reg- 
ulated compensatory model would be more likely to produce more 
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raci'aUy, Economically, and,aca3"emically integrated schools than in 
evidence- in the existing system. • . 

\J] . - In developing the Blue Book study, CSP.P staff, most nota^bly Chris to- 
pher J.encks, traveled to many cities. Conversations with adminis- 

; t . ' , = ,trators, teachers, and parents not only generated data for' the study, 
but also developed some local interest in trying the voucher experi- 

•'^ . . • ment.' Dozens of school districts asked for more information; sMany 

withdrew once they understood more about how the vouchers .might ac- 
f tually worli:. In all, between 1969 and 1973, ^ix school' districts 're- 

ceived OEO funds to study the feasibility 'of operating a full voucher 
project.' These districts included Alum Rock, California; Seattle, 
^'^ Washington; Gary, Indiana; San Francisco, California; New Rochelle, 

New York; and Rochester, New York. 

As part of their field work, -CSPP advised the Connecticut State Legis- 
lature; They focused efforts upon legal requirements which would en- 
able the^federal government and local school districts to test a vouch- 
- er program. The result was the quiet passage of Public Act 122 near.^ 

the end of the 1972 Connecticut legislati ^ -.ession. 

*■ " ■■ • . . • \ 

The passage of Public Act 122 encouraged further CSPP' activity in . 
Cohnecticut. The Act specifically encouraged participation of private 
schools in voucher-ty^e programs a provision unique to the state. 
Hartford showed some voucher interest but became ambivalent and 
^ withdrew. CSPP continued its Connecticut efforts. The Center pre- 

sented a voucher \yorkshop at the Connecticut Association of Boards of 
Education 1973 Annual Meeting. East Hartford Public School Super- 
intendent Eugene Diggs and the Board of Education Chairman Timothy 
Monahan attended that voucher session. ' - 

The voucher workshop focUsed on the experience of Alum Rock, « the 
. ^' only school system which had ever adopted vouchers.- Diggs reported 

that Monahan, realizing the similarity between, open enrollment and 
vouchers, leaned over to him during the presentation and said. 

There *s nothing that they (Alum 
* :,Rock) are doing right now. which we 
*• ^ r ^ couldn^t do, except provide money 
< . for transportation and administra- 
tive training. . r ' 
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Following this CSPI? workshop, Diggs entered into a series of negotia- 
tions with OEO staff who were then in the process of being transferred 
to the new federal agency responsible for vouchers the Nationai^In- 
>titute of Education (fsflE). East Hartford's negotiating position was 

strong, sinc6 -it and New Hampshire --"were the two remaining 
. sites willing to consider an NIE voucher program, Diggs and his cen- 
tral administration staff "came to agreement with NiE that the funds for 
the experimental program could be developed in such a way that new 
activities could be incorporated into the schbbl system after the with- 
drawal of federal money. Soon thereafter, Diggs i;eco,mjiiended to the 
East Hartford 'Board of Education that they should/study th^ feasibility j 
of adopting the voucher program. Early in t)ece^ber 1973, -the East 
•Hartford Board of Education voted to give the Superintendent the au- 
thority to plan^uch a study. Later in the month, repre-sentatives from 
East Hartford, NIE, and CSPP worked for three days writing a propo- 
sal draft. CSPP and Eas t'Hartford each separately revised the manu- 
script during the next two weeks. A formal proposal was finally sub- 
mitted to NIE in the first days of 1974.^ 

''The youcher section- within NIE was delighted with East Hartford's ' 
rapid submission of the proposal. ' Unlike economically poor Alum 
Rock, EaLst. Hartford seemed prosperous. According to.the/[970 cen- 
sus, its annual median income was $12,000. Thus East Har^^rd 
seemed to present the possibility of testing the effects of vouchers on 
a financially sound community. Wherea^s racial and ethnic strife had 
plagued Gary, laidiana, and Roghester New York, as well as other pre- 
vious voucher sites, over 98 per^'e-nt \pf East Hartford's 57,000-pIus 
population was, white. In addition, public school officials there were 
already worried about the possibility dl having to absorb a large popu- 
lation of 'pstrochial school students because Ea-st Hartford's Catholic 
schools were having financial difficulties. ^ 

. That East [Hartford also .^showed interest in including -private schools 
was no small inducement. NIE staff believed that the proposed pro- 
gram would thereby, have the potential to provide a full voucher test of 
private-public -competition. (The Alum Rock demonstration had never 
expanded beyond the public schools.) NIE's hopes were buoyed by the 
fact that Connecticut enabling legislation (Public Act 122) which pro- 
vided for "education scholarship" programs allowed for private schools. 
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De-nis Doyle, NI E voucher director; said, 

When, we came back from East 
' Hartford^ it seemed like the ideal 
. ^ . site, It was as if Ea-st Hartford 

. . ^ were- the diamond' as big as th^ Ritz,'' 

Withrin two weeks after submitting their proposal, East Hartfbrd was in- 
formally told by NIE tha1:-|?69, 000 had been released for their voucher ' 
feasibility study; By mid- February 1974, East Hartford had begun its 
three-month funded Voucher feasibility study, . The study was coordinated 
by Frances Klein, on leave from her position as East ^iartford Supervi- 
sor of Reading. Most of the study^s technical workV^s farmed out to 
consultants. \ 

The Feasibility concluded that more work had to bef done if East 

Hartfqrd were to go ahead in adopting a voucher prograno/ Additional 
federal monies were needed to provide more information and new pro-; 
cedures to assist students and teachers to transfer from one school to 
another," to tra;nsport more children, and .to develop legal strategies to 
defend the inclusion of parochial schools- The study, ^'A Feasibility ' 
Analysis of Open Enrollment, East Hartford, Connecticut, January 21, 
1974 to April 21, 1974,^' contained full consultant reports , and recom- 
mendations. 



In the spring of 1974, the East Hartford Board of Education put pn their 
agenda the superintendent's recommendation to apply for a further NIE v 
voucher planning grant. 'After several weeks* delay,, the Bpard finally ^. 
voted 5-4 to apply for futher "voucher funds. An East Hartford grant 
extension .pf-oposal was 3ent by the East Hartford public schools' to NIE 
in.,.August, 1974. • But by the tinie Diggs was able to forward the Board^s 
intent in Washington, NIE's own budget had run intp difficulty obtaining 
congressional approval. The'Washington voucher staff feared that ' 
•NIE officials might scuttle vouchers in order to gain additional lobby 
and congressional support. ^ 

Finally, in early 1975, CSPP and NIE representatives met with Diggs, 
Klein and, other East Hartford staff to draft and redraft a proposal for 
a fifteen-month study to continue planning for an East Hartford voucher 
project. In February 1975 the'-propos^'aUwen^rv^ritb effect. Parents^ , - 

Choice was the name of the new project. , ^ " i- 

/ • . . . . - ' ; ^ .... 

"^^^ 22: 
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The fate of East Hartford's voucher progratri lay with the Board of Edu- 
^ ' cation. Based upon the- Parents' Choice findings, the Board Was to vote 

* ' in December 1975 whether or not to begin an actual voucher experiment 
in September 197.6. As a result; many of the project' sArst ten months ; 
^ of activities would be planned in terms of br inging^-afetiut a positive 

.Board vote. However, because several cons'ultant reports were de- 
livered late, the Board's vote was rescheduled for January 1976. It 
•was at this January 26, 1976, Board meeting that the varying voucher 
int-erests and perspectives were most forcefully •and, dramatically por- 
trayed during the Parents' Choice Project. These Board member 
< statements will now be described. . Chapters II, III and IV chronicle the 
events leading up to this vote. If 

• ^ / 

BOARD POSITION STATEMENTS 



; . Walter kil 

After tFj.er^oard Chairper^pn had opened the discussion, the first 
member requesting to speak was Walter Miles'. Miles was the third- 
ranking Democrat on the Board. Known as a conservative, he had 
voted against the original proposal to study the feasibility of vouchers 
for East Hartford, . 

"I am 99 and,3/4% against the voucher proposal, " Miles had been 
quoted as. saying, and he repeated that all of the consultiant reports; 
phone calls, ar)d letters had not changed his mind. 

Miles stressed that no' Catholic authorities were pressuring, him' to 
vote for the voucher proposal, even though he was a Catholic. It had 
been clear to the public, and Board memberXs in particular, that paro- 
chial school parents formed a potentially sizable* voucher constituency. 

' The proposed program would mean that each Catholic' parent would re- 
ceive a voucher equivalent to the cost of their 'child' s parochial school- 
ing (but not-more than the 'public school cost). This would enable par- 
ents to send their children- to participating sectarian or non- sectarian 

«s chools for free. " 

Milps^s arguments repeated the.critical litany of vouchers, which had 
become common in. the public debate: East Hartford might have^to ab- 
sorb extra costs; parents could already transfer students if they proV 
vide d. transportation; neighborhood schools, would be neglected; conipe- 
tition woiU^^encourage educational, hucksterism^ East Hartford-s+iWld 
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not be NIE's guinea pig; the principals had voted 18-0 to reject vouchers. 

He added that, since both metropolitan Hartford, paper s had editorialized 
in favor of vouchers, this type of support foreshadowed the, possibility of 
^'regionalization'' (and with it the bus.sing of inner-r-city Hartford children 
to East Hartford). 

''Pay-attention to the three R's instead of focusing on vouchers," 
stressed Miles. "We don't need more innovative schemes in. this town. " 

.Miles did voice a strong pro-voucher argument for iheluding/parochial 
schools,-- if a voucher program were to be adopted over his objection. 
"Free traijspo.rtation should not be included in any voucher scheme; " he 
said. However, the Parfents\ Choice staff believed that free transpor- 
tation was necessary for any true voucher test. Without expanded 
school bus service, parents could not freely exercise educational 
>. choicesWt was argued. Thus even if the Board went ahead with .paro- 
chial schools but with no free transportation, as suggested by Miles, 
there may have been^no voucher staff willing to implement that typ§,.of 

• program. , - 



The voucher tally was at this point,^ For-O/Against-l. 



' Richard Daley 



Richard Daley, .the newest Democrat on the' Board of Education, spoke 
next. . He had been appointed to the Bo^rd in spiring of 1975- and won 
his first election the nepct November. At previous B.oard ^eetings, 
Daley would often be the first to notice when parliamenta^ procedures 
^ were violated or when one' item in pages of budget figures'was incor- 
rect. Daley had been known to d'o his "homework" and was well pre- 
pared for the Parents' Choice vote, t 

Public Sentiment Against Vouchers 

At a;^January„22, 1976 Open Meeting, Daley had taken notes during thej 
three-and-a-half hours of testimony. Based on these calculations, he^ 
said that. 63 percent of those speaking testified against the proposal; 37 
* percent were in favor of applying for the six and one-half million dollar 
grant. Daley further divided the 37 per cent- in- favor category into two 
subcategories! those who had mentioned, the advantage of parochial 
schools and those who had not. Consequently, Daley said, the 
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testimony could be categorized into three ty,pes: 63 percent against; 21 
percent' in favor independent of any pajt)ochial school involvement; 
and 16 percent for parochial school involvement. He said that the fig- 
ures for those opposing the , project in public testimony generally cor- 
responded to telephone calls and letters he had received prior to the 
vote. Dal^y concluded, as had.Milea, that the sentiment of the town was 
against the project. * 

Program Diversity Questioned 

Daley also questioned the importance of differences among East Hart- 
ford public sCiliools. A va^riety of programs providing opportunity for 
parents to choo^e^,.>c<?as a basic vou^cher tenet. But Daley said that even 
he, as a Board/friember, did not have access to the type of information 
parents would /need to compare schools. - " " 

' 

In order to reach his own conclusions about school differences, Daley 
conducted some of his own research. A survey of school textb^ofts 
which had already been prepared for "in-house use by central adminis- 
tration, *' revealed what Daley tho^ught were SQme surprising conclusions. 
Using the second grade as a ^am^le, he found that fourteen of the 
schools used math books by the same publisher. ' He said he had talked' 
to school professionals about thi? fact and was told. that textbook pub- 
lishers generally use the same pedagogical approach in their line of 
products. He admitted that many schgols use more than one publisher. 
But nearly every, school had use'd Houghton Mifflin materials for second 
grade mathematics. Daley said that si^^teen schools also used the 
same English text in grade two. - , * - 

This-' sample of textbooks, Daley said, and'his talks with school pro-- 
fesslonals about these materials, led him to conclude that major dif- 
ferences seemed not to be in' programs between schools but rather be- 
tween programs in a given school. Thus, many schools ueed^ommon 
textbooks, but they also used several books \yitfiin the same grade. He 
added that educators told him that real dnT^rences come"^ about , more 
through the methodsnased in teaching rather than the particular text- 
book used in the class. 

^ ' One Best System 

> . ■■ . • . • . 

Daley was building an argument against school autonomy and for one *. 
best school system. He had said that differences were not between 
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schools but within schools/ He also felt that the method of teaching was 
the most important education variable. Building upon the second point, 
Dal^y criticized the position .that voucher competition would identify 
which teaching method would be'the best for the children of East Hart- 
for^i. ke said that it was the responsibility df the Central Administra- 
'tio'n and the Board* of Education to identify the best methda;s, Diley 
'emphatically did not believe the .market mechanism of decentralized 
school economy in a voucher program could select educational methods 
and added,. . ' ^ 

. ■ ' .■ . . . - ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ./ 

. , ' ' we do have a teaching system ; 

; ' ' . that^ s better, it seems best not.to 

• wait for the parents to determine 
it; we the Board of Education . 
y ' ■* \ and administration should make 

* sure" it benefits all..'' 



Daley cite^additional reasons why he wa5 voting against the Parents* 
Choice. praposai. The free- marketplace analogies which had been, 
voiced in the weeks prior to the. vote had riled him. Here it had been 
argued that Jif a public>^hool was inefi^icient at pro.viding what the con- 
sumers wanted, jiist as ih business, the school-would have to change, 
what it was doing in order to survive. One pro-voucher citizen h'^d-^ 
said that competition had helped make .the Pittsburgh;Steeler s Super 
Bowl football champions. Daley claimed that type of analogy was so ' 
foolish that it was not wgrth a detailed refuta^tion. But he did say that 
the intent of catnpetiti'on, independent'^of its use in the analogy, was a 
misdirected^argument. He believed that sharing, not competition, 
should be^the aim of education. Furthermore, the goal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all students should be provided regardless' of what 
neighborhood school they may- attend. Daley fear/ad that wholesale trans- 
SersVo^^d undeiYnine the ability of neighborhood schools to assure equal 
opportunity. ? 

Daley had not publicly taken a voucher position prior to the vote, hav- 
ing claimed he was a new Board member and needed time to study the 
issues. However, his emphasis on central authority was not^surpris- 
ing, nor was his skepticism of the particular^ of the Parents* Choice.. ' 
Project. His statements were consistent with earlier Board of Edu- 
cation comments he had made. Thus his negative 'vote had been ex- 
pected. 
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The voucher tally was now, For-O/Against-2. 
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J oyce Ruggles 



Joyce Ruggles, the foi/rth- ran'king democrat, spoke after- Richard Da- 
ley . She began by reaffirming her interest in the project and reminded 
:the public that she had voted initially in favor of studying vouchers. 
She emphasized she was still in philosophical agreement with the idea ^ 
that parents were ip an ideal position to make the best choice for 
the^ir children. With a, glanie towards Daley and Miles, she was saying 
in effefct tha.t there is not one 'system best- for all children aiid^hat dt 
would be better to search for a variety of programs to meet the special 
needs of all public school children. This was the first acceptance of ^ 
a fundamental Parents^ Cljpice argument voiced by a Board member 
that night. 



But the application of the voucher ide«i"to East Hartforti -reality simply 
had not workea^acco^dihg to Ruggles'. Parents just didn't seefn com-*! 
fortable with the i^ea. Here Ruggles was p^tly alluding to the fact thaf) 
at best, only 15 percent of parents had indicated they might transfer ' 
^eir children in a' voucF}^ program. E^^imates were frequently closer ' 
tb^ percent. ^ 

l^ove importantly, Ruggles said the vpuch^ exp'erirr^nt could not work 
, if the professionals who would ruA the program did not favor it.' Her 
.argument was well substantiated.^'. J?arents' Choice and teacher union 
' surveys consistently showed majority opposition to the voucher concept. 
Moreover;, James Dakyi^president\^H^ East Hartford ''Educational ; 
"Association; the local teacher, union, haA made it clear j/o the Board 
(^Education that his groug^wa^ strongly^;...a^^ program 



arid wottld fight its implementation. 

3 ■ / - . ■• • , ^ 

^ Ruggles concluded that the ide^ of vouchers seemed appealing but its 
> application to East Hartfor^^d not seem feasible. Newspaper reports 
had listed her as a swing vote. She had said that her mind was made 
up but. she would not release her /position to the press. Project staff 
. had thought of her as one of the uncommitted votes most likely to swing 
in their favor. She Sid not. ' ' 



^ 
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' THe voucher tally was now, For~0/Against-3, 
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. Richard Veltri 

Ric:hard Veltri, the second- ranking Republican, followed Ruggles. By 
"coincidence, Veltri had b^en appointed to the Repubiican seat in early 
spring 1975, about the same time that Richard Da^ley received his ap- * 
pointment. * ' ^ ^ / ^ ^ 

According to Veltri, the proposal's costs simply outweighed its benefits, 
.'He assorted that only 5 to 9 percjgnt of East Hartford students rnight 
.wanit to transfer schools. But according to budget irrfw^riation present- 
ed to him'by the Parents' Choice staff, the cost of transportation for 
probably less than one thousand students would amount to somewhere 
between $50,{iOO and $200,000. Coupled. with estimates for parochial 
school tuitionVnd administration costs, the actual expenses, Veltri 
believed, niigh\t well exceed the $1,300,000 figure' mentioned by Parents' 
Choit:e staff. ' / 

I ■ 

Veltri had called up the Parents' Choice office several times for clar- 
ification and for infcnvgiation in addition i?o budget figures. Instead of ^ 
coming out in favor of the' Parents' Chm.ce proposal, he developed one 
of his own. Veltri' s' proposal, hinged upon a questionable assumption 
that the State of Connecticut would reimburse East Hartford on an 
average-daily- attendance formula:^ The Veltri proposal was not sub-- 
mitted at the Board meeting, but was given to. Super ihtendent Diggs 
afterwards. Diggs. told the Parents* Choice Executive Board the next 
.day that, on paper, Veltri's plan would cost East Hartford only $24 to 
support its own voucher program. 

Veltri had been thought of as one of the swing votes who naight support 
vouchers. His own plan notwithstanding, he was not voting for the ^ 
Parents' Choice proposal on January 26. 

The voucher tally was now, For~p/Against-4. ^ 

Robert Bani;ion 

s 

Robert Bannon, the second- ranking Democrat, clearly favored the pro- 
posal. The present policy of open enrollment on a seats-available 
basis was labeled discriminatory by Bannon. The key was to provide 
transportation. Bannon pointed out that only parents with cars and 
flexible schedules .to drive their children to and from school could take 



The Veltri plan was never formally considered by the 28 
Parents^ Choicq Executive Boai 
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advantage pf open enroUa^ent. Bannon affLrnied parents r ights to make 
the best choices for their children. Here, he echoed a clear but dis- 
tinct minority opinion voiced by public witnesses at earlier meetings. 
The position Bannon took that night was consistent with the pro-voucher 
support he had voiced throughout-the Parents' Choice Project- and in' 
voting to apply for that project's and the Feasibility Study's NIE - ^ 
monies. 

In addition, Bannon charged that the ^Board's current policy was incoxi- 
sistent. East Hartford paid transportation costs of student^ who went 
to state schools outside East Hartford. Some of these^"transfer s" were 
man(%ted by the State of Connecticut's special education law. This law 
made local boards of ediicatiron responsible for providing school oppor- 
tunities outside of the school district if needs could. not be satisfied by 
their own schools. L 

Bannon introduced the out-of- East Hartford school issue in order to 
force a. consistlent policy position in favor of free .transportation for %ll 
out-of-neighborhood school transfers. But he said that i£ the Board 
voted against the proposal, they should "go all the way" and make all the 
schools the. same. Certain schools with special programs, according 
to Bannon, were only available.to children who happenedNto live in that 
neighborhood. For example, only children^^at a certain -middle school 
could attend the gifted program. Bannon argued that with"]:he Parents^ 
Choice free transportation program, children who did not live in that 
neighborhood could have the opportunity to attend the program. Ban- 
non felt very strongly in favor of differentiating prog-rams, but opposed 
their being offered without effective equal educational opportunity.*^. 

Bannon had seconded the original 1973 motion fo extend and improve the 
open enrollment policy. This motion had formed the parliamentary ba- 
sis for the vote on the^ight of Jg^nuary 26, 1976. still was clearly 
inNfavor and had been (quoted in the newspaper s as saying^it was as good 
as "motherhood and apple pie. " As expected, Bahnon posted a favor- 
able vote. . . . ^ 

The voucher tally- was now. For- 1 /:Against-4. 

'Lawrence Del Ponte 

Lawrence Del Ponte spoke next. The fifth- ranking Democrat, he had 
been thouglit of as one of the swing votes. A number of concerns had , 

.^2' There was some confusion about whether agricultural 29 
and vocational students were transferred because'of 
state law or .by East I;Iartford's own policy^ 
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not been satisfactorily answered by the Parents^ Choice studies, accord- 
ing to Del Ponte; School building autonomy might create too much com- 
petition. As had Rii^^ard Daley, he voiced the opinioQ that cooperation 
seemed more important than competition. Even if 15 percent opted to 
transfer (wthich was the most- generous estimate offered), this meant , 
that at 'te^st 85 percent of the town's parents favored neighborhood 
s'chools. Thus, he inferred that the majority of potential clients o[ ^he • 
program did not feel the need for change. 

He also feared that the processing of increased transfers would create 
many unanticipated administrative problems, as well as clearly costing / 
a grq^at deal of money. He was alarmed that the 'transportation bill 
would top $1,000,000, far exceeding federal provisions in that area. '' 
East Hartford wouUd have to pay for that difference. . 

Del Ponte favored private school inclusion if parochial schools could 
receive voucher payments." He added the concern that it did not seem 
fair that these schools could use, admission tests to screen out. appli- 
cants whereas any child could attend a public school. The problem of 
differences be.tween parochial schools arid public schools had been 
voiced by many Board members in the pa^t. However, project staff 
had received legal advice to maintain a policy of nonentanglement which 
would keep public agencies out of the intei^nal affairs^of religious or- 
ganizations. I^is nonentanglement would be to the voucher experi- 
ment's, best advanta^ge in withstanding a constitutional court case fo-^ 
, cusing on the First Amendment -- the separation of church and state. 
Therefore Del Ponte' s concern ^about parochial school admission tests 
could be raised, but nat immediately resolved by the Parents' Choice 
Project. Thus Del Ponte' s support for the parochial school component 
.without a vote to apply for federally subsidized transportation amounted. • 
to a "no" vote. 

The voucher vote was now. For- 1 /Against- 5. 

Barbara Atwo^^d 

Barbara Atwood, the ranking Republican, spoke next. Although she 
rarely spoke at Board meetings, ^ she was known as "a conservative.." 
It was also kijo^^n that she was very much in favor of the voucher pro- 
gram^-she-had originally voted to apply /or Parents' Choice funds. How- 
ever, her stated position varied from the traditional reasons -usually 
associated with the conservative voucher support. The conservative 

V* Board members' cost estimates were npt always compar- 30 
able. See for example, Veltri's figures. *" 
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position usually stressed the introduction ot marketplace competition, 
which would break up the public school monopoly of education. This 
position had been freq; ently and .significantly espoused by Milton Fried- • 
man, a University .of Chicago economist, and by the New Hampshire 
voucher study which was occurring simultaneously to East Har-tford's. ' 

But Atwood did not speak about the educational marketplace. Instead 
'she said that East Hartford could work out the program if they really 
wanted it, and most importantly, that other communities could learn 
.from what they did. She said that East .Hartford' s problems were minor 
compared to those of big cities and perhaps this proposal could be of 
help to the rest of the -country. 

She added that,^ since most children ra.vely spend more than five years 
in one school in East Hartford, the withdrawal of federal funds after^ 
five years would not have a disastrous effect on children who choae to 
change programs in the near future. 

Unlike many Board members and people who in public testimony dis- 
trusted "a federal giveaway program, " Atwood Concluded that if Uncle 
Sam wanted to pick up the tab, they should let him do it. 

The voucher tally at this p ^int was, For^/ Against- 5 . 

• Emery Daly 



Emery D. ly was the newest^Board^ember. He had won his Republi- 
can seat three months earlier in the K^ovember Board of Education 
ele'-tion. At that time he had o^itpoUed Kenneth Carrier, the Board's 
most vocal opponent of vouchers. Daly not only literally took Carrier's 
seat, but he also assumed Carrier's position as the mnjor critic of 
the project. His views were well kiiown and a negativv^ vote was a cer- 
tainty. * 

Daly's presentation was short. He favored similar programs in all 
schools in effect, the expansion of centralized administration. He 
1^ squarely opposed the : chool building. autonomy which had been proposed 
by Parents' Choice .ind supported by the school superintendent. 

He added that the whole project simply would cost too much. Daly 
quickly concluded that he was against the proposal. 

The voucher tally was now, For -Z/ Against- 6. 

* See Edu cation Vouchers in New Hampshire: An Attempt 
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Eleanor Kepler 

Eleanor Kepler, a Democrat, presented her position for the first time. 
She had voted for the Feasibility Study and used her chairper sonship 
to .insiare a fair hearing for Parents' ChoicQ. As Chairperson, she 
could formally vote only to break a tie. But she said that the impor- 
tance of the decision forced her at least to voice her opinion. 

Kepler was sympathetic to the program and approved the philosophy 
of different programs for different schools. She saw merit in the argu- 
ment that if East Hartford did not apply for federal funds, their tax 
money would be spent elsewhere. And she realized that the Parents' 
Choice funds provided' money to upgrade the Board's accounting system, 
thereby keeping in line with the State of Connecticut's directives for all ^ 
districts to change over to a'program planning and budgeting system. 

But Kepler was perplexed. Community sentiment was mixed. Vouchers 
lacked a clear mandate. She added that the church- state issue worried 
"many of us. To let the courts decide was evidently an unsatisfactory 
solution for her to the ethical and political problems stemming from the- 
doctrine of the separation of church and state. 

The principal's 18-0 vote against vouchers was the turning point in 
weighing the evidence against the proposal, according to Kepler. Even 
the best of school autonortiy programs could not survive if the people 
who had to manage it within the system, i.e., the principals, mostly 
opposed it. ^ * 

ROLL CALL 

... 

At 8540 p. m. . the formal roll call on a policy extension amendment 
necessary tc^. apply for new voucher funds was taken. Bannon, as 
Board secretary, read off members' names: 

• 

Bannon.-- Yes . 
Ruggles No 
Atwood -- Yes 
Del Ponte --No 

Veltri -- No ' . . 

Daley - -No 

Daly -- No ' ^ . • . / 

Miles --No 
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Flanked by the conservative Atwood and liberal' Bannon, the remkinder 
of the Board had rejected the Parents' Choice proposal. 

Critics of education vouchers had won-a decisive victory. 
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. < ■ ■ ' ■. INTRODUCTION 

•The January 26, 1976, East Hairtford Board of Education vote brought 
politiical^closure to almost three years of Federal efforts to introduce 
.."an educational voucher test in East Hartford. ' - ^ 

When East Hartford had begun considering the voucher idea in 1973., 
fhe Nation^l.Institute of Education's voucher staff had already realized^ 
that local school districts were hesitant about buying into one more 
eral experiment. The prevalent fear and distrust of anything labeled 
"federal" or "experimental" made NIE reluctant to forcefully advocate 
the untested plan even though it was Washington which paid the East 
Hartford voucher bUls. The dilemmas of Federal funding, and the lim- 
ited NIE intervention into the Parents' Choice Project ai^e describe^'' 
this chapter. ^ . ., •' ■ > 

/ .. . OBTAINING FEDERAL' FUNDS 

• / ■ . . ' -'0 ' 

' Funding Assurances ■ 

I* ■ ' ^ 

"As long as the proposal is a solid one, supported by the community, 
it/would be foolhardy for NIE to refuse to- support it, " said Denis 
Dbyle, NIE voucher director, to the East Hartford ^^ard of Education 

"7 "\ . -^^ ~ "~ ^ 37 
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on April 3, 1975. Doyle was referrixig to a proposal to begin a EuU- 
scalevEast Hartford voucher program in September 1976 based upon the 
recommendktions of the Parents Choice voucher planning project. 
Doyle adynitted that the question was still hypothetical, since an actual 
^Board of Education proposal had not yet been submitted to the federal 
government. 



While the East Hartford proposal was hypothetical,^ the ?Tf5;''torical pre- 
cariousness .of the NIE budget was not. For example, one annual NIE 
budget^request had been slashed froni $130 million to $70 million, and 
',if Oregon Congressional Representative Green had her way, the NIE 
budget would have been totally eliminated. Moreover, the NIE director 
air the time, Thomas Glennan,. believed that congressional hostility 
towards Vouchers had jeopardized other NIE prog-rams. To voucher 
proponents, it appeared that NIE leadership was willing to jettison 
voucliers to save the agency. This meant less money would be avail- 
able for any new voucher, venture such as East Hartford's. 

Public sG^o.ol siiperintendent Diggs and other East Hartford officials 
were aware of the uncertain NiE budget picture. The Parents' Choice 
monies had already been delayed six months because of NiE's unsure:^ 
'financial status; Diggs therefore wanted in writing Doyle's 1975 assur- 
ance that a "solid" proposal would be approved for a full- fledged, vouch- 
er experiment based on the Parents' Choice planning grant. 

In mid-May, the superintendent asked for the following NIE pledges to 
be'formally confirmed: 



> 



1.. Hartford Times ^ April 7, 1975, 



The- government "remains com- 
mitted to the 'fullest test' of vouch- 
ers permitted under existing legis- 
lation; 

-- In case of funding for a project 
which includes parochial, .schools, 
the grant would include funds for a 
court test; and . 

HEW would request that the De- 
partment of Justice intervene di- 
rectly in support of the school dis- 
tjrict. 

'I wi^h to move ahead. . . Program 
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changes for which we are now plan- 
•ning could be profoundly valuable 
to the children in -our schools. I re- 
spectfully request at. the Seer etary* s 
earliest convenience assurances that 
- '^our planning will not be futile! 

■ 

However, even if NIE were totally f:ommitted to the voucher proposal, , 
it could not guarantee five-year funding because its own budget had to 
'be annually reviewed and approved by Congress. Doylfe Avas forced to 
refuse Diggs^s request for a formal pledge saying' that a five-year 
commitment would be impossible. Doyle felt, however, that the request 
for Legal defense support was "^'entirely reasonable" and that HEW genr 
er^al counsel would agree. . " 

• ' • ' 4 

Neyv Hampshire to the-Rescue 

Few East Hartford parents or school staff knew'^hat the simultaneous 
development of the New Hampshire voucher project had kept the Con- 
necticut site's funding hopes alive. 

The New Hampshire voucher experiment began in 1973 a* a straight- 
forward attempt to put the Nixon stamp on the liberal reform-minded 
K^voMcher activity. Approaching a conservative state,^ Nixon .off icials 
proposed to Ne.w Hampshire a test of the free enterprise system through 
the use of an unregulated voucher model. Other than minimum health 
and safety regulations, this, model would put! few controls on the use of^' 
vouchers. ' ^ 

By late fall, 1974, NIE staff believed that if East Hartford were to re- 
ceive, any money, it would have to be linked to New Hampshire. It was 
New Hampshire which had political ties to the White House through 
State Board of Education Chairman William B ittenbender who* in turn 
brought political leverage to the NIE budget. Even though the two 
sites were supported by the same funding agency and assisted by 
the Center for the Study of Public Policy, there was little contact 
. between therri. At one point in the fall of 1975, Superintendent Diggs 
was to have visited the New Hampshire site but was unable to because 
of other commitments. Their primary communication was reading 
about each other through newspaper releases.^ 

Diggs^ S' primary commitment was to obtain a favorable East Hartford 

; : ■ , • . ■ ' c^; - ■ 

2. Hartford Gourant . May 21, 1975. 39 ■ 

3. Hartford Times . 1975. 

4. See Gordon Donaldson Jr. , Education Vouchers in New . 
Hampshire: An Attempt at Free Market Educational Reform^ 
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V Board of Education voucher vote. he and several others feared 

there would be insufficient NIE monies available if both East Hartford 
and New Hampshire proposed^'solid" voucher programs. , 

Despite the supposed advantages of linking New Hampshire and East 
Hartford, no voucher funds had .been included in NIE 's budget planning 
for 1976 as of spring 1975. A contingency plan was to* use fiscal 1977 
monies for September 197§ voucher operations, thus side-stepping the 
. spring 1975 budget omission. However, this planning overlooked the 
problems created by the upcoming "wedge period./' The wedge period 
was the four- month lapse between the old fiscal year ending on June 30, 
1976, and the new federal budget calendar which would end annually on 
October 31. 

Some monies had to be appropriated for the wedge peri^^, according 
to NIE Senior Associate Robert Cunningfiam who stated, 

^ ' It became obvious to everyone that 
^ if fiscal year '76 extended until the 

end- of Septernber, it would be too 
\^ late to in any way convince the site 

that they had. to wait until November 
1 to begin an operations year." 

Lobbying 

By August 1975, Diggs and the local voucher staff realized that the Nil 
budget seeitied increasingly less likely to ^.nclude funds to support an 
< East Hartford voucher project. The previous year, NIE initially 
' ^aj^j^ad no voucher monies eithei", but political pressure and in--house NiE 
'maneuvering had finally releas.ed monies needed for East Hartford and 
New Hampsf^Z^e. 

^ An August 19, 1975, East Hartford budget strategy, session arranged by 
CSPP included the public and parochial- school superintendents and the 
.Parents' Choice staff. The participants fbcused on what pressures 
East Hartford could use to release voucher funds once again. One 
outcome of the session was that letters were sent to U. S. Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff, Governor Ella Grasso, and the Chairman of'the 
New Hampshire Board-^of Education, William Bittenbender . 

Yet there was an absence of strong ^'higher up" I hip and support. 

4. (continued) C. M. Leinwand As sociates . , Inc., 4^0 ' '40 

■ Lexington St. , Newton, MA 02166. 
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While the former Secretary of HEW, Casper Weinberger, had been a 
strong and persistent supporter of vouchers, David Matthe\vs> the new 
secretary of HEW, had hot taken a definite stand vis-a-vis vouchers. 

Furthermore, NIE and HE^W were not in full communication ^about the- 
inclusion or exclusion of vouchers in the upcoming budget. Whon Digps^ 
contacted Williarn Taft, th^ Special Assistant to the .Secretary of HEW 
was apparently surprised that vouchers were not included in the NIE 
budget. 

Connecticut Congressional Representative Cotter was called by Diggs 
to help clarify the situation. Cotter's administrative assistant then , 
x:alled NIE and was given a standard response: when the proposal was - 
received, it would be evaluated; based on monies available at the time, 
it might be funded. NIE's Project Officer for East Hartford, Ola 
Clarke said her name had been given to Coffer's office to caU if there 
were any further questions. Clarke did not receive.-any further calls.'" 

Internal Debate Part I: "If it's one site, it^s East Hartford" 

/ ■ ' . 

In August 1975, New Hampshire Congressman James C/ Cleveland 
wrote to NIE asking for clarification on the funding. issues. The gist of 
Cleveland's message was: "Why fund a planning project .if you are not 
prepared to fund its implementation? - > 

The Cleveland letter gave Cunningham an opportunity to prd^ss the fund- 
"ing situation. Denis Doyle, the NIE. voucher director, was vacationing; 
therefore, Cunningham took the Cleveland letter to Arthur'Melmed, the 
NIE Director of School Finance an'^ Productivity (the administrative 
unit responsible for vouchers), ^elmed agreed with Cunningham that 
-an action memorandum for NIEHDirector- Hodgkirison should be written. 

■ " ' ' ■ . / . ^ ' ''r ■ ■ ■ ' 

'The action memorandum; an/intraagency^ note, wais intended to provide 
'background information wly'bh would contribute to and ha^sten a policy 
decision. It was not a "mibiic" .document. The memo^ emphasized the 
substantive- importance Jor NIE of furjther testing the voucher concept.- 
These tests would be Structured around issues such as evaluating tl^.e 
voucher effect uponydiversity of choice, equal eduational opportunity, 
accountability, and per-pupil budgeting. Cunningham argued that once 
the political and/substantive isr,ues were considered. East Hartford^ 
would be a more desirable site lhan New Hampshire. He urged mak- 
ing East Hartford the funding priority. 

NIE" staff felfthat East Hartford's Washington influence 
wa-s most effectively exercised through their agenc'y and 
HEW'. They contrasted this "bureaucratic" mode to New 
Hampshire's more "political!' ties to the White House. 
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The CSPP staff, based in Cambridge, were upset tha A Cunningham had 
not let them know ahead of time about the substance ot his memo. His- 
torically, the CSPP staff had been accustomed to'su^cfh a policy role, 
.3ut Cunningham explained, "It was never a conscious decision to ex- 
clude CSPP. " Involving them would have been time- consumingx^nd Cun- 
ningham wanted to exploit the timing of Cleveland's memo and get it 
surfaced and the iss.ues'to Hodgkinsoiy^s soon as possible. ^ 

Cunningham did admit, however, that the memo' contained "some things 
which. rather clearly and candidl^iT, might demoralize the Center staff. " 
As the funding decision on the proposal was still three months away, * 
he felt that there was no reason to 'demoralize a group of people whose 
best efforts, should be directed at pushing the sites along. " , 

.... ' y . - . ' • 

Internal Debate Part II: "Wait and see" 

When Doyle returned from vacation, he^as greeted by a CSPP-NIE up- 
roar abbut the Cunningham memo. As New Hampshi4:e had kept the 
voucher program going for several years, many felt it would be a po- 
litical injustice to favor East Hartford, aa Cunningham had argued, 
before an operational proposal had fiieen submitted. . 

The'.Cunningharr^memo accelerated CSPP lobbying efforts'^to assure 
.funding commitments. On September 8, 1975, Doyle, Cunningham, 
and CSPP Direc-tor David Cohen met in Washington to discuss further 
auctions. Based on this meeting, Doyle wrote a'^new memorandum. • 

That only one voucher site would probably need^'further funding was 
Doyle's argument to NIE officials. A "betting man" would wager that, 
[isince] "only one out of six feasibility sites had come to fruition, it 
would be perfectly reasonable to assume that only one of these two 
■ (East Hartford and New Hampshire) would go operational, " Doyle 
later explained. As of Fall 1975, NIE's decisipn to a^p^ove funding 
for one site was based largely on this "betting ■ man' s" perspective- 
Doyle described some of the bookkeeping considerations behind his 
thinking: . - 

''what we would do is commit 
• . $300,000 of our fis^fal '76 budget, 

\^^_y , ' which would be a down payment on 

a substantially larger amount. Our 
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internal estimate is that East Hart- 
ford can be run for a full year for 

. about $1,300,000, That would in- 
clude evaluation, data collection, 
vouchers for nonpublic school kidi<<j,> 
administration, bus sing, etc. 
About a third of the $1,300,000 
would be data collection and evalua- 

vtion and a million and one would go 
to East Hartford for the other costs. 
And the $300,000 that NIE would 
make available out of fiscal *76 
would simply be a down payment on 
that., We would offer them an incre- 
mentally funded contract for sixty 
months at approximately $1,100,000 
for the five years with some infla- 
tion factor. And they would then 
draw the money as they needed it. " 



NIE. budget estimates were a ballpark guess. Clarke and Cunningham 
had estimated costs for tuition, t^ransportation, and administration in 
advance of planning for any of these costs by East Hartford. (It turned 
out that East Hartford's consultant estimated that the voucher values 
would be higher and administrative costs would be lower than NIE fig- 
ures. ) Clarke explained, -L' ; 

^ The mdividual items in that bud- 
get were really just backup' for the 
person in the NIE budget shop who 
reviewed the total figures they 
were more interested in the amount 
of money we were talking about for 
' the project than in the individual 

parts , ' ' • 

A Gambling Commitment 

DoyLe and the voucher staff could not by themselves assure NIE fm^ds, 
especially when no such funds were included in the upcoming planning 
budgets* For this reason both Cunningham's action memo ("If it's one 
site, it's East Hartford") and Doyle's response (a "betting man's" wager) 
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were designed to inform and persuade the man who had th^ power to ^ 
■ make the budget decision Harold Hodgkinson, the director of NIE. 

Hodgkinson agreed with Doyle's "betting man's" oner site thinking, B'ut 
the NIE director still had to find a quarter of c\ million dollars to prb- 
^ vide for preliminary voucher operations. Without such a commitment 

for operational funds, Q-nd a pledge to pay the cost of any legal defense, 
Diggs ha'd told project staff he would not-recomrnend that the East Hart- 
ford Board of Education apply for further NIE voucher monies. After 
several months of deliberations, against a background .of growing un- 
easiness from the federal staff assigned to East Hartford, Hodgkinson 
resorted to his own discretionary funds as NIE director. Finally, af- • 
ter a December 12, 1975, visit by East Hartford school officials, Hodg- 
kinson signed a letter committing NIE to $1.3 million for the first year 
^ and making five-year finding an agency priority. 

At a December East Hartford Board of Education meeting, Diggs quoted 
ftom Hodgkinson's letter, ' ' * 

.^^ I have, contingency funds in the 
. current budget so that. the project 

in East Hartford could be funded if 
the plans now being completed ap- 
pear to be a strong and prudent in- 
ves'trhent, and provide for the 
broadest possible test of education 
vouchers. ' J ' 

The letter also pledged NIE to pay for the costs of legal battles expected 
if parochial schools participated in the voucher program. 

NIE was taking a gamble. The agency could get together money for 
only one site. Yet as of December 1975, both East Hartford and New 
Hampshire voucher staffs were independently hoping and planning lor 
a full-scale NIE-funded voucher program to begin in 1976. 

NEW SCHOOLS 

Private School Priority 

The December 1975 Parents' Choice press release calling attention to 
Hodgkinson's commitment, said that Diggs believed, 

' ^ '. ~ ^ 44 
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NIE might not be interested in 
Parents* Choice if nonpViblic schools 
* we^re excluded. This is the first 

time they have specified this." 

The release was misleading if not incorrect. NIE had long urged East 
Hartford to include private schools. 

In a June 1974 letter, Doyle wrote Diggs that the NCER^'^had resolved, 

^^The design of additional projects 
by the Institute and local partici- 
pants should include participation 
' by nonpublic schools insofar as 

,this is permitted by law.," ..^ 

Doyle noted that Connecticut enabling legislation (Public Act 122) al- 
lowed for parochial school participation. He concluded, 

''it is appropriate for you to ex- 
plore the feasibility of permitting 
parochial schools to participate in 
the knowledge that our policy .does 
not prohibit their participation and 
to submit your proposal for a 
7 voucher demonstration project to 

us. The decision of NIE and the 
NCER will be made on the basis of 
^ the overall education research in- 

terest of the proposal." 

NIE would, in effect, only fund a voucher experiment that included pub- 
lic and privite schools. Private school participation meant, according 
to NIE, the possibility of public and private school competition in an 
educational marketplace. Because Alum Rock had included only pub- 
lic schools, it was referred to as a limited voucher experiment. NIE 
wanted East Hartford to be a full voucher experiment. 

East Hartford's only private schools ^yere two parochial schools, St. 
Rose and St. Christopher. If only parochial schools were involved,, 
"there would not be any test of secular private schools. Furthermore, 
NIE was interested in encburaging institutional risk-taking and the 
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creation-iOf new schools. In an April 16, L975, letter to Diggs, NIE*s 
Ola Clarl<>e urged him to; 

i . * Consider ways in which the Ex- 

panded Parents' Choice Program 
A ^ ' can encourage new school develop- 

. * ' ment A^ithin East Hartford during 
. this grant period.. We feel that the 

encourag.enn.ent of private ^Suppliers 
in East Hartford is essential in or- 
der *to provide the widest possible 
range of educational choices to' * 
^ parents. Perhaps you might con- 

sider some small research awards 
« to groups or individuals to study 

the feasibility of establishing new 
schools within East Hartford' and 
produce report(s) highlighting the 
tasks that need to be done, includ- 
, ing legal requirements and con- 

straints and cost factors.' Such a 
report or reports would be of 
terest to NIE and especially rele- 
vant to the Board of Education in ' 
its decisionmaking process in .De- 
cember. Of course, any activity, 
other than having project staff 
study new scho*ol development, 
would require some reprogram- 
.ming of funds, but we will expedite 
at this end. ^ 

Planning for the inclusion of private schools began during the summer 
of 1975 when Frances Klein was given Parents* Choice responsibility 
for this task. The 1974 Feasibility 'Study directed by Klein had already 
formulated a number of questions and specific guidelines in this area, 
e.g. , admission requirements and academic standards. As Klein,- who 
had been hired as a summer consultant, began to bring the Feasibility 
Study material up-to-date for Parents* Choice, the project's legal coun- 
^sel advised that a nonentanglement legal strategy would best survive a 
court test. This tactic accentuated the necessity lot the public sc'fiools 
to have as little to do as possible with the internal affairs of the private 
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schools, and -sectarian ones in particular. As a result, the encourage- 
ment of private school development was shelved. 

f The nonentanglement strategy notwithstanding, local initiative .had not 
been forthcoming for private school development. At a time when de- 
clining school enrollment? moved the public school superintendent to 
recommend (unsuccessfully) the closing 5f several schools, the idea of 
developing private alternatives simply did not seem to be in the public 
schools* self- interest,.*^' and especially not in* the interest of public < 
school teachers who -feared losing their jobs. Diggs mentioned several 
times the school teachers* incredulity thac he was talking about helping 
private schools. Thus, in a dive* sLfied project with muitip!?'^ pressures 
and goals, the priority to secure pri\.'-?ite school parMcipation was usu- 
ally put aside for "more pressing problems,*' • 

Montessori Interest 

Despite a lack of enthusiasm to pro.mote pri\3,te schools, .the Parents' 
Choice staff were willing to discuss vouchers 'when a priva;;e school 
''showed inter^^st ^nd initiated|a meeting whicli could be held at th^ 
R^ents^ Choice --offj^ce. An opportunity for a Parents' Choice /private 
• y school discussion was prompted by a mid-Octobei v/ritten request for 
.■ Y such a meeting by M^ry^Daly, administrator of the Montessori School 
^ Greater Haftforr^S!^'^^^ ' . . 

, , ^ ■ . '" 

, Daly had been told by AVch.4iocese of Hartford School Superintendent 
•^•^vFanelU that-j^rivate sdhobls'-mrght participate in' the voucher program, 
E/aly had alVea?dy been in cQntact with Fanelli conr.srning a com.mittee 
theii at;work developing new official state guidelines for Connecticut 
private schools. Fanelli was- a member of the committee. 

'a;^;^/ The Montessori School for. Greater Hartford included 112 students from 
two- and- a- half to ten years of age. These students attended one of the 

''^ school's three rented sites which were located in West Hartford and 

nearby Simsbnry. It was hoped that vouchers would enable them to se- 
cure a larger and more stable site. 

A Montess'ori-Parents* Cho^ice meeting was arranged for October 30, 
1975. Andrew Esppsito, the Parents' Choice coordinator; Don* Richard, 
the CSPP field representative; Mary Daly, £he Montessori administra- 
tor who had initiated the meeting, and the Montessori school treasurer 
met to discuss the possibility of vouchers for private schools. 



* He "was also superintendent for East Hartford's two pare- 
chial schools which were considering entering the voucher 
experiment. 
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The problem of bringing a private school into a public school program, 
without violating the basic principles of the private school, became 
clear to both parties at the Octo'ber 30 meeting. 

The Montessori school preferred its students to begin school by the 
age of three and continue through an ungraded sequence until- the age 
of at, least ten. Admitting children at the "kindergarten" 'age of five 
had been found too trying for the new students and^ dis ruptive for the 
old ones already familiar with the special Montessori educa'tit^al 
methods. \ 

The public school procedure of admitting childre;n at age five atid pro- 
tnoting them annually through a succession of age - segregated grades 
was less than compatible with the* Montessori way. J 

Even these initial voucher talks indicated that coordinating the .public 
and Montessori niethods would not be as simple as just "redeeming tTie 
value of\the voucher. " Since the voucher values were estimated at one 
price *fof kindergarten ($676), one price for grades 1-5 ($1372), and 
another for grades 6-8 ($1499), there was no easy way,to translate 
voucher values to the ungraded school. Nor would the Montessori 
school want to begin students at the kindergarten age, for that was t\yo 
years older than their optimum entrance year. ' ' 

- Year of entry and translating voucher values: were but two knotty ques- 
tions which were raised in this initial private school discussion. As 
the Palrents* Choice Project had not squarely surveyed private schodl 
needs, nor systematically analyzed problems which private scjiools 
would face, neither Esposito nor Richard could provide definitive an- < 
swers at this time. 

To begin tackling many of the questions and concerns raised but in 
no way answered by initial inquiries such as the Montessori School's 
problejns, the Parents' Choice staff extended, an invitation to Robert 
L<am'born, president of the Council for. American Private Education 
(CAPE) to a meeting scheduled for November 22, 1975. 

CAPE Private School Study 

Representatives from several Hartford area private schools met on 
November 25 in East Hartford with Superintendent Diggs, Parents' 
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Choice staff, Parochial Scjiool Superintendent Fanejli, Don Richard, 
NIE^s Doyle, and Robert Lamborn, president of CAPfer^xThey were 
anxious to discuss the potential for private school involvement in the . • 
proposed voucher program. 

The Council for American Private Education (CAPE) included eleven 
pre- collegiate private school associations, .Each of these associations 
was an umbrella graup'by itself, for examplie, the National Associa.- 
tion of IndepeAdent Schools, Hebrew Day Schools Association, etc. 
The m"emlier organizations were nonprofit ^d had nondiscriminatory 
admissions policies; their membership dues financed CAPE. CAPE 
, and NIE had worked together on nonvoucher projects. Thus, it was 
not surprising that, when-NIE realized East Hartford was ^avoiding 
the private school issue, NIE went to CAPE' s president, J-*amborn, 
for help. 

The necessity for including secular private schools stemmed from le- 
gal conside'rations. In order to qualify as a full test of the voucher 
model, both public and private schools had to compete for students. 
As East Hartford had only two private' schools both of which were 
Roman Catholic legal counsel felt East Hartford might not meet 
the requirements of a full test. According to Parents' Choice legal 
couri»sel Post and Pratt, and Alan Schwartz, a Rutgers law professor 
advising parochial schools, it was necessary to include private secu- 
lar schools as well. Without secular participation, it was feared the 
U.S. Supreme Court would rule the votacher program unconstitutional 
because only church- related private schools would be receiving aid. 
Thus, including secular private schools would enable the voucher 
' project to survive the anticipated "diversity" legal test. 

Nifi had introduced Lamborn to Diggs when the superintendent visited 
Washington earlier in October. At that time, plans for a Lamborn 
visit to East Hartford were being drawn up. 'Originally, Doyle had not 
planned to become involved during Lamborn' s November 25 meeting; 
however, Doyle had participated in an East Hartford legal strategy 
meeting the week before and realized that more NIE pressure had to 
be applied to get the private school- is sue rolling. Consequently, Doyle 
arranged to attend the Lamborn meeting. As Doyle had not been in 
East Har.tford for several months, his decision to visit, the sit-e twice 
within five days could be taken as nothing less, from East Hartford's 
point of view, than NIE's insistence about the importance of the pri- 
vate school issue. 



'^The Montessori School elected not to pursue voucher pos- 49 
sibilities any .^longer, based on tlie information available as of 
Npve.mber 1975., and did not attend the CAPE meeting. 
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Lamborn-, Doyle, Diggs', and Parents' Choice staff met on the morning 
of November 25. Their pjurpose was. to discu.ss the"* ^trategy for the 
meeting scheduled'that afternoon which was to include private school 
representatives. ' ^ ' ■ 

" Neithe/ Parents' Choice staff, Lamborn, nor Doyle knew very much 
about private schools in the ar^a '6r public attitudes toward them. At 

'one point Doyle began looking up private schools in the Yellow Pages 
to see what kind of educational choices were being offered. The re- 
sult of the n^orning meeting was a contract with Lamborn to complete 
a survey of. private- school possibilities within two months and suggest 
,recdmme'ndations for establishing new private schools if the need ex- 
isted, /i. 

- I ■ / ■ 

There was no doubt that NIE felt a need existed, noE, sp much based on 
any consideration or analysis of private scl\ool needs at that time, but 
because of the necessity of passing the legal ^'diversity" test. Thus, it 
was clear that the "need^ would be for. some secular private school. 

The cost of flying Lamborn in from Washington several timgs and of 
paying several 'CAPE consultants to do the" local ground work would 
amount to over $9,000. Doyle said in Novejnbiar that NIE could pay 
for the study if Parents' Choi'ce lacked the funds. Esposito said the 
money would be difficult to find. However, as the CAPE study devel- 
oped, NIE found rn9nies that dould be committed in the East Hartford 
grant for such a study. Thus, the funds came from the Parents' Choice 
Project. 

. During the afternopn session of the November 25 meeting, Lamborn 
was introduced to private school representatives as someone who would 
be conducting a survey of private school potential for the voucher pro- 
gram. Most of 4he* questions were of a general nature, e.g., What 
would be the relationship between the public school superintendent and 
the private schools? "Hopeful-.y, none, " Diggs replied. Answering the 
specifics, would be the responsibility of Lamborn's study. 

The subsequent surveys ar press releases accompanying the CAPE 
study created some confusion about the public schools' role in the pri- 
vate school study. Superintendent Diggs consequently had to reassure 
the East Hartford Board of Education that East Hartford wp^Id not be 
responsible for the development of private schools, but rather any sup- 
port they might receive \^ould come through the federal government. 
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Almost two months after'the initial East Hartford talks began, the 
CAPE study was completed. In brief, Lamborn concluded that there 
was a large enough group of interested parents to provide sufficient 
. financial, support for a nonsectarian private school which expressed a 
relatively structured educational philosophy. He felt East Hartford 
offer ed" adequate staffing, space, and sujgport services for such a school 
and that ^'the climate within Connecticut, ^'Greater Hartford, and East 
Hartford seems, for the most part, -favorable to such an undertaking. ''^ 

LOW FEDERAJL PROFILE 

Introduction 

The CAPE private school study represented one of NIE's two distinct 
interventions into the Parents* Choice Project. Parochial school in- 
volvement, and the accompanying legal strategies, represented the 
other instance in which NIE took the lead to re-direct local efforts. 
For the most part, however, NIE officials, hoped that Superintendent 
Diggs would be able to build community support for the project and 
guide through the passage of a positive Board of Education vote. 
*Where more direct help was needed, NIE relied upon its contract' with 
'the Center for the Study of Public Policy to provide technical assis- 
tance. 



Connecticut State Department of Education 

' ) 

NIE\ also enlisted the aid of the Connecticut State Department of Educa- ' 
tion./ . Doyle had initiated voucher-related discussion with Mark Shedd, 
Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Education, soon after the 
Parents* Choice Project began. These discussions led to the awarding 
of ^ grant for more than $15,000 to the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. Particular attention was to be paid to interpreting and ap- 
plying the voucher enabling legislation (Public Act 122) to East Hartford 
and other Connecticut towns. The grant also provided for monitoring, 
evaluating, and disseminating results to' the* Conncecticut Board of Educa- 
tion and other school districts in the state. 

While Parents* Choice-State Department of Education talks began in 
July, n would be several months before the proposal was informally 
approved by NIE, and.it would not be until December when the profes- 
sional liaison a^an working. Little assistance could be provided in 
this month prior to the final Board *of Education vote. At that late date,. 



5. The CAPE -study was submitted to the^^-E^st Hartford 51 
Board of Education prior to the January 2'&7" 1976 vote. 
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the Parents' Choice staff was not disposed, as one member said^ 
toward "educating someone new aboiit what we've been doing for the 
last year. 'V While the original ide^ of assisting East Hartford never 
came to fruition, the NIE grant to the State Department of Education 
did publish^a report about the policy implications of the^experiment for 
the state of Connecticut. * . ■ 

Democracy At Work? 

■NIE officials also worked in shepherding the paperwork through the 
NIE-HEW maze. The approval of budgets, the. satisfaction of civil 
rights regulations, and the notification of impending deadlines were pri- 
marily the responsibility of Ola_ qiarke, the' project officer. Her man- 
agement of these tasks prevented bureaucratic tangles from developing. 
Thus, except for the CAPE study, the parochial school concern, the 
Shedd grant, and the federal administrative details. Parents 'Choice was 
mainly a local project. The federal' agency maintained a low profile". 

However, NIE staff assigned to vouchers were faced* with conripeting pri- 
oritiies.' Most of theic activities and responsibilities were generated by 
the NIE Office of Schooh Finance- and Productivity, which was respon- 
sible for administering/the smaller voucher unit. Thus, the NIE staff 
were as likely on any gfiven day to be involved in declining school en- 
rollment or' teacher salary issues as they were, in vouchers. As vouch- 
ers w'ere^a reduced NIE priority, the staff's involvement in other areas 
was no^ only understandable, but necessary to survival in that organi- 
zation. 

In- spite of NIE's limited role in the East Hartford voucher efforts and 
the eventual rejectioii of the voucher plan, Doyle still felt that NIE had 
learned much about the politics of education. He concluded. 

You can't try radical untested 
ideas in the federal government in 
Washington unless there's some 
very present danger or some tman- 
cial emergency'^or other national 
kind of emergency to lead you on. A 
good lesson to learn from vouchers 
is that democracy really does work; 
if yoii don't like vouchers, you're 
not going to be stuck with them. " 



* See Education -Vouchers -~ A Critical' Appraisal ! by John Nirenberg g2 
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Chapter 3 
Parochial Schools 



• - INTRODUCTION 

The origins of parochial school par ticipati^p^ in the East Ha|rtfoi>cl 
Parents' Choice. Project stemmed in part frorn the general policies de- 
veloped by NIE's governing policy board, the National Council of Edu- 
cational Research. In 1973 the Council resolved. 

The desig'n of additional projects 
by the Institute and local partici- 
pants should include participation 
by non-public schools in voucher 
projects insofar as this is permit- 
ted by law, " ' 

As East Hartford was one of the last two sites considering federal 
voucher funds,. NIE explicitly told them that private schools would have 
to p)ai*ticipate. However, East Hartford's two private schools were 
parochial schools; therefore, initial private school voucher participa- 
tion meant parochial school participation. This involvement is detailed 
within the following chapter. 
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K ' ^ PRIVATE SCHOOL/PUBLIC ISSUE 

A „. . . J , 

Parochial schools were already a ^'public'.' issue when voucher ^^Stl^s be- 
gan in East Hartford in 1973 and 1974. One elementary parochial 
school had just closed because of a large parish debt (ciue to the con- 
struction of a new convent and other buildings); the public school sys-^ 
tern. had absorbed more than two hundred of these students. More than 
five hundred students attended the town's two remaining parochial 
schools St. Christopher and St. Rose. Public school officials feared 
that St. Rose or St. Christopher might also close. Dreading the day 
when hundreds of parochial school children might suddenly switch to 
public schools, East Hartford town officials felt they could no longer 
ignore the "parochial school issue. 

With Catholics comprising approximately half of^ast Hartford^s sixty 
thousand population, with several key Board of Education and. Town 
Council members claiming Catholic constituencies, and with the possi- 
...bility of- additional parochial schools closing down, the parochial school 
issue was already an item for public debate. 

Vouchers were often viewed as a pocketbook political issue. In this 
vein. Father James Fanelli appealed to East Hartford parents to sup- 
port the voucher proposal. Fanelli, who was Superintendent of the 
Archdiocese of Hartford Schools, which inchided East Hartford, began 
an April 17, 1975, letter to parochial school parents with, ''Would you 
be interested if someone offered you a check to pay for your. child's 
tuition? 

1 

' Freedom of choice was also at stake, according to Fanelli, who said, 

You hav^ chosSsn a Catholic school/ 
because you think it best^for your 
child. , All of us want that choice to 
. continue to be available in the future. 

As concerned citizens and taxpayers, 
you ai-e also interested in the pub- 
lic schools of East Hartford and how 
they serve the children and the com- ' 
munity as a whole. " 

As parochial school superintendent, Fanelli's responsibility included 
the administration of ninety-one elementary schools and sixteen . 
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s^econdary schools, in Hartford, New Haven, and Lritchfield counties , 
36,000 students in alK Fanelli's office developed general policy and .-^ 
curriculum. The local parish schools exercised considerable financial 
autonomy (relative to public schools) and devised their own admissions 
^criteria. The local parish schools also selected staff, subject to the 
appToval of the archdiocese's central school administration. These 
staffs were, primarily drawn from two teaching orders the. Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Manur at St. Rose School and the Sisters of Jesus 
Crucified and Our Sorrowful Mother /at St. Christopher School. 

Fanelli was directly accountable to the Archbishop of Hartford. In ad- 
. dition, he talked with or wrote to a number of nationab Catholic groups. 
The National Catholic Educational Association, the U.S. Catholic Con- . 
ference, the New^England Superintendents of Catholic Schools, and Cit-' 
izens for Educational Freedom were all aware that what happened to 
vouchers in East Hartford might have major consequences for parochial 
schools across the country. > 

... • . 

In late 1973, Fanelli had been more optimistic than other Catholic 

school leaders ahout getting a voucher proposal passed which included 
sectarian schools. Recent court rulings had discourag^ed advocates b.f 
state aid to parochial schools: a 1969 "purchases of services bill" de- 
cision had been reversed by the 1971 DiCenso case; a 1972 tuition grant 
proposal was struck down by the 1973 Nyquist case. Thus, Fanelli 
felt he had to rally support of Catholics who might support the vouch-er 
idea but feared it would not receive a favorable U , S. Supreme Court 
decision. 

By January 1974, ..Public School Superintendent Diggs discussed the 
voucher idea with parish priests and. principals. Diggs had b^en open 
.and informative with parochial school staff and parents about the vouch- 
er proposal as far as Catholic officials were concerned. They believed 
Diggs' s parochial school interest refl^ected a sincere desire to imprp^^e 
all East Hartford schools, not just public schools. 

Shortly after' the Parents^ Choice proposal was accepted jLn February 
1975, Diggs asked the^Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) for 
advice on involving parochial school staff in the early phases of the 
planning grant: 

CSPP had provided technical assistance to East Hartford with the man- 
agement of the 1974 Feasibility Study and. the writing of the Parents* 

However. U.S. Supreme Court decis ions on voucher- 57 
type progranis have left unclear the constitutionality of 
proposals such as East Hartford's. Soe "Committee for 
Public Education ^ Religious LibcMjjy, et al. v. Nyquist. / 
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Choice proposal. Don Richard, CSPP^s main East Hartford field rep- 
resentative^ had worked on various voucher projects, including Alum 
Rock. The Parents* Choice staff felt Richard could assist in all 
phases of their work. Another CSPP consultant, Maeve McDermott, 
S, C; , specialized in the parochial school issue. She was on leave from 
her teaching order, the Sisters of Charity. 

CSPP was housed in Cambridge, Massachusetts a two-hour drive 
from East Hartford, The arrangement was made for the East Hartford 
Parents* Choice staff to telephone Richard or McDermott when they felt 
help was needed, ^ 

In mid-February 1975,. CSPP advised Diggs that parochial schools could 
be involved in a number of initial tasks, such as information workshops 
which announced the purposes and strategies of the, new Parents* Choice 
Project, Parochial school teachers were legally eligible to receive 
federal monies for work pe rformed after school. These monies could 
also be used to purchase "consumable" materials, such as paper. 

While the Parents* Choice organization^ was still forming, administra- 
tors and teachers from St. Rose and St. Christopher schools were 
• brieted in mid-March 1975 about the project by Superintendent Diggs 
and CSPP liaison Richard, 

The March 20 East Hartford Gazette reported the following areas of 
particular concern to parochial schools: 

Legal Uncertainty 

Richard stressed that the question of parochial schools' inclusion in the 
program was open since legal opinions differ as to whether or not they 
could receivf* public money in the form of a voucher. If the town de- 
cided to include parochial schools, this would without doubt be the sub- 
ject of a major court test- 

, Admissions 

"It would also be necessary that the parochial school guarantee an open 
admissions policy while preserving the unique nature of. the parochial 
schools, and other eligibility criteria would have to be met, " Richard 
said,^^ 
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Tuition 



Richard explained that the feder'al government would pay for tuition 
through the Parents' Choice Project; ; 

"Our Schools" (information booklet) 

The Superintendent said, "One task was immediately assigned to the 
parochral schoo.l teachers, that of writing their schools- descriptions. 
There is grant money earmarked for revising and updating descriptions 
of all schools in East Hartford to provide a comprehensive guide as to 
the total educational choice in the Town. " 

Throughout the whole project, the public school superintendent would 
rely heavily upon CSPP and lawyers retained by the school-system m 
working with parochial schools. The major concern was 
the constitutional separation of church and state -- an issue which most 
participants felt would be' tested in court if and when vouchers were re- 
deemed by parochial schools. 

Fanelli provided legal counsel information and acted as a spokesperson^ 
for the two East Hartford parochial schools. However the ---^ .^^^ 
policies of these two schools were sufficiently independent Fa^elli s 
Lntrol that, in fact, it would be up to the separate parishes to decide 
their own responses to the voucher^roposal. 

Although it was not advertised in public discussion, the leadership of 

one of the two parochial schools was unimpres sed by the voucher pro- 
gram. That school was the St. Christopher Middle School. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER MIDDLE SCHOOL 

St Christopher Middle School was built in 1953 largely through the' 
, leadership of Father Murphy, the school's chief fundraiser adminis- 
trator, mentor, and pastor. In 1975. ^^e one- story brick build^^^^^ . 
housed twelve classrooms, a gym, and a chapel. The 325 students 
were expected, as one parent said, "to study hard and respect their 
TeacherT. " The school's tuition wa. $90 for St. Chr.s.opher parish 
students; Catholic students coming from outside of the parish paid- $100. 
Noncatholic parents paid $150 per student. 
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The staff of St. Christopher, a parish school, could more easily decide * 
how to sperid money than could the staffs of public schools, which had to 
deal v/ith a central administration and the Board of Education. For ex- 
ample, the school's principal. Sister Imelda, told Father Murphy one 
day, ^'Look, we need cassettes, tape recorders and film equipment for 
a media center. " Murphy approved the rec^uest on the spot, and $2500 
of the parish funds were soon available. Monies were not wantonly 
spent in the parochial schools, but the attitude at St. Christopher was 
that money was available when it was needed. 

Public monies supplemented private tuition and parish subsidies.. Title 
II federal money (about $350) was used to buy library materials; local 
funds supported a school nurse who visited once* a week and a doctor who 
came twice a year. In additiorfj" the town helped pay for daily trash col- 
lection. Until 1974, the school's hot lunch program had been subsidized 
by federal funds. About 190 St. Christopher school children boarded 
busses which also went to public schools. Thus the use of public 
monies for church- supported education- was already an established fact 
in East Hartford, 

• J<- was not an established fact, however, that St. Christopher School 
would support the new voucher program. The showing-o'f the Parents- 
Choice slide show at the school's annual meeting in the Fall of 1975 
highlighted its questionable support. 

Showing a full set of slides was not exactly what Father Murphy had in 
mind at the annual meeting. Murphy had been asked by CSPP if he 
would help form a small parent discussion group. ^Instead, Murphy 
said that he thought there would be more exposure if the topic were in- 
cluded at thft annual meeting where more than two hundred parents 
would be in attendance. He estimated this would be at least double the • 
number of parents who might attend a meeting devoted to vouchers only. 
Murphy scheduled vouchers for fifteen mirjiutes, but CSPP came with the 
Parents' Choice slide show which, along with questiohs and answers, 
took forty- five minutes of the meeting timjb. Father Murphy later said 
that this time would have been better spent on other parish issues. 

In addition, St. Christopher School's leadership was irritated by\the 
content of the slide show. They said they had been told that their school 
was being presented in the show -- pictures had been taken for that pur- 
pose. However, only slides of teachers at the town's other Catholic ^ 
school, St. Rose, were included in the parochial school section. 
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Moreover, the only time when the slide machine did not work properly 
was during the parochial- school segment. 

The St. Christopher leadership was skeptical about the^whole ^toucher 
project. As long as they would not have to make any changes in teach- 
ing or administration, and as long as they could' receive funds, vouch- 
ers* seemed to be an acceptable idea to them. However, . they ' doubted 
the possibility of winning a court fight or of avoiding entangling rela- 
tionships with the public schools. As Father Murphy said, 

■ ' . * ^ . r ' 

They (Parents* Choice) Can never 
give us a definite answer because 
the issue is not settled in court. 
Now", we can^t go ahead and really 
think seriously abiut it. Until we 
know "it ""s going to |^e a rea'^cy,' we're 
just going to stand still until some- 
^ thing is resolved, 

Except for the. slide show naeeting, several CSPP coffee hours with 
parents, and a couple of in-service training sessions. attended by the 
- school principal, St. Christo.pher had very little involvem^ent with ti^e 
Parents' Choice Project. Most of the communicg-tions between that; 
parochial School and the voucher project were handled indirectly ^ 
through Fatlier Fanelli. 

As a result, it is questionable whether St. Christopher would have par- 
ticipated during the first year of a voucher project even i/ the Board of 
Education received ''go- ahead" voucher funds from NIE. If East Hart-- 
ford, was to have active private school participation, it would have to 
come from the town's other parochial school-- St. Ro^e Middle School. 

ST. ROSE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

The St. Rose Middle School included only grades seven and eight when 
it was built in'l955. By 1957, ninth and tenth grades had been added. 
However, after East Catholic High School opened in 1961 in nearby./ 
Manchester, St. Rose became a middle school with grades five through 
eight. In 1975, 250-plus students attended the eight-classroom brick 
building. ' , 

A sliding scale tuition was used at the ft. Rose school.' Parish parents 
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. paid $100 for one child and $50 and $25 respectively for a second and 
third child in attendance. Parents from other parishes were charged 
$125, $75. and $50, Noncatholic student tuition amounted to $2Z5 for 
the first child, $175. for a second child, and $150. for a third child. 

The St. Rose principal. Sister Marie Griffin, and her assistant. Father 
JohnV^onte, were sympathetic to the voucher project; viewing it, in 
their Words, as "a question of freedom of choice and equal rights." By 
July Iy'^5,^ Sister Griffin felt that administrative problems accompany- 
ing a ^o^cher project could be "ironed out. " At that point, many sig- 
nificant admiiiistrative issues had not yet been addressed by the project, 
such as computing the value of the voucher, accounting for student trans- 
fers, etc. Most of the. substantive voucher information which would 
eventually reach them was filtered first ihrough CSPP or Father Fanelli. 



But information trickled, down slowly. For example, the voucher Parent 
Advice Team had widely publicized the opening of its office in June; as 
of late July, the St. Rose principal had not known about the opening. 
The PAT office was direcfly across the street from the St. Rose School. 

Parents seemed indifferent to tho possibility of vouchers at St. Rose. 
A number of reasons for this widespread attitude were indicated by 
Griffin and Conte: negative newspaper coverage, distrust of the public 



school superintendent's ambitions 
Hartford, concern that the school 



fear of forced bussing to and from 
might lose its religious identity, and 



belief that neighborhood schools WDuld be diminished in importance. 



Yet the St. Rose School leadershi > 
They had been told that the vouch€ 
of withstanding a court challenge 
a' program which would benefit Ca 



remained optimistic about vouchers, 
r program had a risasonable chance 

They felt they could administer such 
holic schools, children, and parents. 

ORGANIZING PAR ENTS 
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Organizing and informing St. Rose and St. Christopher parents about ^ 
Parents' Choice was generally the responsibility of CSPP, and Maeve/ 
McDermott, S. C. , in particular.'" McDermott had preyiously been 
pervis^r for the Sistef^ of Charity of thirty-eight schools in Connect- 
icut .vlassachusetts, Ne\ Jersey and the Virgin Islands. Prior to. . 




Althcitgh CSPP's parochial school efforts were aimed at 
getting an informed positive voucher vote, their acti^'ities 
were often initiated and coordinated independently of the 
Parents' Choice Project. 
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becoming supervisor, she had been principal of All Saints School in 
Jersey City. In working with Jersey City parents, McDermott said that 
she became dedicated to Helping poor people. She developed an inter- 
est in vouchers as a Washington Intern in Education (a Ford Foundation 
funded program to place local educational leaders in program's of na- 
tional policy importance) where she was placed with CSPP. Echoing 
the 1960s* OEO position toward vouchers, she worked for the voucher 
program because she wanted 



to give poor people a choice of 
schools a way to get more control 
over their lives.'' 

McDermott believed that poor people (including many East Hartford 
Catholics) feel that ^^yoxi can^t get something for nothing, ^' and that they 
jwere suspicious of the'Parents^ Choice proposal to provide free voucher 
tuition. 



rochial school 



According to McDermott, parochial school parents did not form a clear- 
cut organizing constituency. Parents from outside the parish regularly 
sent their children to one of the two parochial schools. As the paro- 
chial schools were only middle schools, their children had to attend at 
least public elementary school (they could later attend East Catholic' 
High in nearby Manchester, Connecticut). Thu5>. parochial parents 
were also public school parents and considered Eiiteene Diggs as their 
superintendent* Moreover, many parents workecr in the public schools 
or had friends and neighbors who did. In no wa^, McDermott soon con- 
cluded,, could CSPP simply assume a distinct paroxhial school interest 
separate from public school interests. 

Spnall discussion groups were encouraged by McDermott, who had used 
that organizing method in Jersey City. This strategy was more suc- 
cessful at St. Rose School, where three groups with a dozen or so 
parents in each were organized to write pro-voucher letters to Congress- 
rnen and Board of Education memberij. Members of these groups^ were 
asked to speak to other parents. One of the women who volunteered 
was the mother of a student at St. Rose who happened to be Jewish. 
When she volunteered to talk to other parents, she told McDermott, 
"You may want to know something about my interest here --I'm Jewish. " 
McDermott asked why she sent her child to a Catholic school, and the 
mother responded that her son wanted to attend St. Rose because all of 
his friends in the neighborhood were going to the school. The child 
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apparently was pleased with the school and, through a special arr^ange- 
ment, did not receive religious instruction. Organizing Jewish parents 
of parochial school students was not exactly CSPP's ideal strategy, but 
-it was believed that, in the long run, the uncovering of any parochial 
school support would help vouchers. ^ ^ - 

Small parent discussion groups', however, would require more tir?^ 
1 'than the January vote deadline would allow to generate signifiixwU paro- 
chial school support.. The fact that the voucher issue did not strike an 
immediate and respbnsive chord with "the parochial school interest" 
further confounded CSPP efforts. Moreover, the threat of a legal suit 
seemed to many potential voucher sympathizers to make irrelevant the 
whole parochial' school effort. 

/ LAW SUIT ANTICIPATED, • 

The moment the first dime flows 
to parochial schools, \^^e'll take le- 
- * gal action, ^ ' ' 

said Edd Doerr, educational relations director for Americans United 
for the Separ.ation of Church and State. Doerr insisted that' Roman Cath- 
olic schobf aid would be "totally unconstitutional." Americans United, 
^ a nitionally based group operating from Silver Spring, Maryland, would 
' " recruit a coalition of organizations to join in-^a lawsuit, Doerr^added. 

The Connecticut Civil Liberties Union concurred that the parochial 
school involvement would violate the First Amendment. 

There would be a good likelihood 
( ' that we- would be involved in the 

(court:) challenge, " 

William Olds, executive director, was reported to have said. The 
CCL.U h^d .helped lead a 1970. court fight against a six million .dollar 
Connecticut state aid program, to private schools. 

In a letter to the editor published in the August 1 Ha rtfor d -Time s . Edd 
Doerr outlined 'a number of reason^ why the East Hartford School Board 
should not adopt vouchers. He offered three voucher criticisms: . ^ - 
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^^1, Choice is possible without vduc 
ers, .Many school districts around 
the country are offering alternative 
modes of learning and curriculum 
elements within the .existing public 
school framework,' 



2, Popular s.entiment is against sig - 
nificant private/parochial school 
participation in public education . 
Proponents 'want fult public funding 
of parochial and private schools, a 
policy opposed by most Americans 
as shown repeatedly by referendum 
elections and opinion polls, and l^y 
the courts, ' ss 

3, The courts will rule parochial in - 
:l usion unconstitutional . In repeat- 
rulings in recent -years, the U.S, 

SuTDreme Court has made it abundant- 
ly \lear that public funds cannot b,e' 
used to support religious private 
schools except in the most periph- 
eral and rninor ways, " 



Doerr concluded, 

^^East Hartford can expand educa- 
tional alternatives and improve edu- 
cation without aiding parochial 
schools and without getting involved 
' • ' ' in a messy scheme intended by its 

' ' ^krchitects to weaken and downgrade 

public education^ ' ' 

•Parochial school supbr intendent^ Fanelli refuted 'Doerr's charges in a 
letter published in the August 1*4 Hartford Times , Fanelli began with 
Doer r's'charge that vouchers were unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court has never 
ruled on vouchers,. While it has 
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struck down some forms of aid, the 
Court has also approved others. 
Many legal, experts believe vouchers 
are constitutionally sound. In any 
case, no one can say for certain,/ in 
advance, how the Supreme Court' 
would rule,^ ' 



Fa\ieUi continued to say thfat Doerr^s charges that vouchers were a 
v^^^cheme to "weaken and downgrade public education" and to finance pri 
v^e ' ' 

such scheme 



v\te schools were untrue. The history of the voucher idea suggested no 



He -^rote. 



^ ^^^^KrS\best known proponents of 
. vouchVrss^sudb^^s Miltoti Friedman, 
Chris topher^e^n^ks, and the" Center 
for the Study of Public Policy cannot 
fairly be accused of such motives. 
Neither can the school officials in 
East Hartford who are interested 
Chiefly in improving public education 
and in providing choices for parents, 



On the issue of public sentiment, Fanelli wrote. 



The last Gallup Poll on the subject, 
'Public Attitudes To\vard Education, ' 
published in 1974, indicates that'52 
percent of Americans not only. ap- 
proved of such aid, but oven favored, 
a constitutional amendment if nece.s- 
sary to permit financial aid to pa- 
rochial schools, with only 35 per- 
cent opposing it. This compares 
with a 1970 Galliip Poll in which 48 ' 
percent said they favored 'giving 
some government tax money to help 
parochial schools' with 44 percent 
opposing, ' ' 
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The^Archdioce^e Superintendent concluded, 



''The majority of citizens already 
hold that all children shriuld be 
treated equally and should not be 
dis criminated.'against for attending 
a religious school. 



LEGAL STRATEGY 



Fanelli and Super intendenj: Diggs were advised by Parents^ Choice 
Project couhsel Russell Post and Laurie Pratt to stress "givmg educa- 
tional choices jto par^ents" even though the immediate issue was parental- 
choice of par^bhial schools. 

Post and Pi^ali: anticipated the court case would center on the. First 
Aniendment of the U.S. Constitution, which prohibited the state from es- 
tablishjiig religion.' The critical issue was exactly what constitu^-es "es- 
tablishment. " The Supreme Court had dealt with several related cases 
of financial aid, prayer, taxing church property, and textbook aid. But 
if reserved decisions on voucher- related issues for further judgment. 

if, in some way, voucher-monies were used for parochial schools, it 
was believed tliat the Supremo Court would ask three types of questions: 

I. What was the purpose of the fi- 
nancial aid? The Supreme Court Iiad 
already argued that state aid cannot 
be used to b)ail out oa>ochial schools 
' that are iiy trouble financially." The 

purpose^! state money could not be 
to su^^^ize parochial school exis- 
ice. . , 

/' 

2. W hat" was the ef fect of financial 
assistance? The Parents' Choice 
lawyers believed that 'the effect 
test' would be the most significant ^ 
and coonplex question. The- problem 
was,' as they sav^- it, that there 
was little consensus as to v/hat degree 
any part of the educational process 
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influences children's learning. 
They anticipated that it would be 
on this soft ground that the legal 
debate would be ^fought. 

3. Is the State en^tangled in the affairs . 
of the Churc h? Entanglement issues 
^ deail with the problems of separat- 

ing church an(i state. For example, 
the Supreme Court had argued that 
public monies cannot, in certain 
instances, be used fori^construction 

.of a school ■gymnasiun^. The rea- 
soning for their judgment was not 
that physical exercise was a reli- 

^gious acti/ity, but ih^t the only way 
i for the state to know if the g^ymna- 

Vsium was being used for some re^ 
ligious purpose would be to oversee 
the daily operation of the building --. 
which would constitute entanglement 

,in the affairs of the church. 

Nonentanglement was the theme emphasized by Russell Post at a Sep- 
tember 1975 Board of Education meeting. Believing that they were al- ^ 
ready in a legal situation and anticipating a court, case. Post urged :the o 
Board to .:..:^ate a "pure system" whereby parents would be given a 
voucher and begin to exercise their responsibility in the educational 
marketplace. 

From .the parochial school point of view, nonentanglement meant that 
they would not have to change policies or philosophies in order to qual- 
ify for federal moxiie^ From the public school point of. view, nonen- 
tanglement meant fewest administrative hassles. This was thought to be 
desirable, as Supe rintemdent Diggs repeatedly told his staff that he had 
enough responsibility /vithout also having to oversee parochial school 
operations, 

It he ^nonentanglement strategy meant that regulations would not be im- 
posed upon the voucher experiment, except for those necessary to torn- ' 
ply with state and federal Uws. For example, several legal meetings 
were held in the fall of 1975 to discuss whether or not to expand the area 
of eligible private schools to all of Connecticut, 'as opposed to just East 
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Hartford. Parents' Choice coordinator Esposito and assistant co- 
■"'ordinator Thompson resisted this, idea for several reasons. They were 
already on public record saying that it was only an East Hartford exper- 
iment; the possibility of expanding to all pf Connecticut meant the inclu- 
sion of Hartford. For many East Hartfo^rd residents, the idea of voucher 
bussing to and from Hartford conjured up the idea of "forced integration. " 
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However, Post and Pratt, and CSPP, continued to raise the area of eli- 
gibility issue because they felt it would reinforce the court case by in- 
cluding nonsectarian as well as parochial schools. When the Parents' 
Choice staff dis cove red that most students who had already left East 
Hartford schools were going to parochial schools, the expande^'l area 
concept i.e., including all of Connecticut lost most of its project 
support, because it would not enhance their legal position. . 

Superintendent Diggs tolti the Ea'i^t Hart£ord Board of Education in Sep- 
tember that the costs of defending this ^^onentanglement model would be 
carried by the federal government. Without such NIE and HEW General 
Counsel assurance, East Hartford would not go along with a. voucher 
project, according to Diggs. ^ NIE voucher director Doyle said, his agency 
was willing to budget approximately $20,000 in contingen.cy funds for lo- 
cal coimsel in the event East Hartford was sued for including parochial 
schools. However, the burden of preparing and paying for the case 
would be handled by the federal government. 

From September through December of the fall of 1975, a number of 
East Hartford legal meetings were held to plan a voucher strategy. 
1 x^rticipants in these sessions included public and parochial school legal 
counsel, NIE, HEW, CSPP representatives and the Parents' Choice 
staff. These strategy sessions expanded the "give the money to the 
parent" concept advocated by Post and Pratt. ^ 

The legal plan also paid particular attention to the development of pri- 
vate schools within the voucher system. From the legal perspective, 
it was necessary to show that choice included both secular and nonsec- 
ular schools. Otherwise, the proposed system would fail the "effect" 
test, as the only private school choice would be church. supported. --^ 

But these talks were academic. The courts would not test the constitu- 
tionality of tlie program until a parochial school redeemed a voucher. 
The' Board of Education's January 26, 1976, voucher "no" vote meant 
that these legal strategy discussions came to naught. 

The' development of private schools is outlined in Chapter 69 
II'j[National Institute of Education). 
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Chapter 4 

The Parents' Choioe Project 



INTRODUCTION 

Parochial schools may or may not have participated; the East Hartford 
Board of Education could or could not apply for federal funds; and NIE 
may or may not have been able to provide full voucher funding; but dur- 
ing the development of the voucher planning project, the focal point for 
voucher activities inevitably centered upon what the pu-blic schools did 
or did not do. 

The responsibility for directing the voucher project would ultimately 
lie with school superintendent Eugene Diggs, Daily responsibilities 
were th'e province of the Parents' Choice Project staff as employees of 
the school departmej}t. Plow the staff organization developed, and the 
project's strategies to bring information to and enlist support from 
teachers and parents are chronicled in this final chapter. 

^ ' PROJECT ^ 

The Parents' Choice Project went into effect on February I, 1975, The 
$387,371 planning grant from the National Institute of Education to the 
East Flartford Board of Education was to continue the work begun by the 
town's 1974 voucher Feasibility Study, The project was scheduled to 
recommend to the Board of Education by December 1975 whether or 



■This chapter examines topics '//hich affected the whole 
course of the Parents' Choice project. Each subsection 
treats one of those topics at a different point in time. 
The^se treattne'nts- a re arranged in chronological order- 
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not East Hartford should adopt a voucher program. If the Board voted 
to go ahead, East Hartford would use the Parents' Choice Study's tech- 
nical recommendations in launching a full-scale voucher program for 
September 1976. 

In the first weeks of the project, Superintendent Diggs's statements in- 
dicated optimism about Parents' Choice and an eagerness, to begin. 
The February 14 issue of Hartford Times reported him as saying, 

Our major task is to get more 
parents involved. We are pleased 
by this grant and we have already 
begun implementation of the program. 
The system, if approved by the 
Board of Education, could begin opera- 
tion by 1976. '* 

However, not all town leaders shared Diggs's sanguine view. Democratic 
Mayor Richard Blackstone, for example, termed the n^w project "not a 
reasonable system at alU " ^ ■ ^ 

In an interview also published in the February 14 Hartford Times , the 
mayor went on to list reasons for his opposition. Blacikstone said he 
was concerned that neighborhood schools would be impaired and system 
wide standards would be weakened by wh9lesale voucher transfers. He 
also feared financial burdens would be imposed on the town. Most im-' 
portantly, he felt parochial school participation was illegal. Blackstone 
said, : ' , ' 

I. just can't; believe it's going to be 
permitted (by the courts). I just 
:Can4 see where parochial schools: 
can ever be a part of it. 

If the Board of Education voted to adopt a voucher system, Blackstone 
added that he would probably urge the public to boycott the'^p^gram. 

The East Hartford Gazette , which had carried Blackstone's and Diggs's 
voucher statements, published the entire Parents' Choice budget in its ' 
February 27 edition. One week latejj^the Gazette included an essay by 
the superintendent whichi defended the Parents* Choice budget. He'also 
explained how the money might be use^ to improve the s chobT'sysTem 
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even if a full-scale voucher program was never adopted. 

The Diggs essay began with a response t^ a widely, voiced fear that many 
children would be bumped out of their neighborhood school seats be- 
cause of "outside" students transferring in. This issue had already been 
dealt with in the 1974 Feasibility Study, assuring "squatters rights" to 
children already attending neighborhood schoj^ls. Thus, Diggs could 
flatly state that the Parents'' Choice program^'maintained, 

'^A PARENT IS GUARANTEED THE 
RIGHT TO SEND HIS CHILD TO THE 
LOCAL NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL, 
BUT IF HE SHOULD CHOOSE, MAY 
TRANSFER THE CHILD TO AN-^ 
OTHER SCHOOL AS LONG AS 
SEATS ARE AVAILABLE IN THE 
OTHER SCHOOL. ''(Capitals in text) 

The superintendent went on to outline four of the project's major ac- 
tivities and their anticipated share of the $387,000 budget. 

I. Curriculum Development and J-^i "rovement -- $40,000 
"The schools in East Hartford should not all be vU' ?^ because the chil-^ 
dren are not all alike, " Diggs stated in his essa/. Consequently, teach- 
ers at each schobrwould be encouraged to improve existing programs 
or develop new ones to best meet the assessed needs of the school 
children, ^ . 

2. Staff Training $45,000. 
According to the grant, the East Hartford school staff needed, and 
would f^^ceive, human relations training. Diggs wrote, "Teachers and 
principals have indicated a need to learn how to communicate more, ef-' 
fectively with parents. Workshops will be established to assist staff 
in relating to parents and children their child's programs and educa- 
tional needs, " / 

y 3. Parent Advice teams (PAT team) -- $59,850 

Parent Advice Teams would provide school information for parents. 
The "Our Schools" booklet, written by teachers and describing each 
public and private East Hartford school, would be extensively used by 
the PAT team. The PAT team would also respond to parent inquiries 
through a telephone answering service. According to Diggs, this was 
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an important component. Diggs stated, "It is not enough to give parents 
a choice. They will need better and more reliable information than in 
the past on which to ha.^e their choices. " 

'4. Budgetary System^s $95,000 
A planned program budgeting system (PPBS) had already been mandated 
by the State of Connecticut. East Hartford had already met many of 
these requirements. Diggs was optimistic when he said, "The grant 
money will allow the school system to accomplish more rapidly and 
hopefully with more sophistication this task. " He noted that this was 
the best kind of "grant money" in that it allowed the system to do what 
it would want to do anyway. 

PROJECT ORGANIZATION 
Introduction 

Although in February 1976, the voucher- proposal was already being de- 
bated in the town's newspaper, the evolution of the Parents' Choice 
organizational structure was still just beginning. The project coordina- 
tor and assistant coordinator had not yet been hired. The Parent 
Advice Team had not been selected. There were no permanent locat.ibns 
for the project office or the PAT staff. In the next two months consider- 
able attention would be paid to hiring the staff and developing the capac- 
ity to plan for a voucher experiment. 

' . Hiring Staft 

During the first weeks of the grant, the project hired its first employee, 
Elaine Dickson, as Project Secretary. Dickson' s desk was originally 
placed in an extra room assigned to state and federal projects in the 
East Hartford central administration offices. A memo had to be written 
for a desk which Dickson could use to be obtained from 4 nearby school. 
Dickon had worked in the offices of several of the town's schools and 
previously was project secretary for the 1974 Feasibility Study. Now 
she answered the Parents' Choice phone, responded to mail inquiries,'* 
ordered supplies, and began planning the project's initial tasks outlined 
in their proposal, Dickson initially worked directly for Superintendent 
Diggs. Soon several central administration staff began assisting the 
superintendent in advertising for and interviewing candidates for project 
coordinator and assistant coordinator. 
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One .of the people who interviewed the joh applicants described the pro-. 



cess: 



We wanted a coordinator on board 
first and then to have that coordina- 
tor assist in the screening to select 
an assistant coordinator. On paper 
that worked beautii'ully but in reality 
we were in such a'short time' crunch 
with this, that we were interviewing 
for just one or two days- So when 
we interviewed, we 1-^ad a rating 
scale that we would discuss at 
end and we would come up witli tliis 
man or that man< And that was tJie 
procedure we used at that time. lUit 
the original intent in the grant was 
to get the coordinator on board first 
and then have that individual assist 
us, but it didn't work in reality-.'' 



By mid-March, over a do/.en applicants had been reviewed. On March 
24, David Dade^'^ was hired as the coordinator; Andrew Esposito was 
h^red as assistant coordinator. 



Dade was a native of Massachusetts, and he r^Oeived an^M. Ed. from 
Harvard Graduate School of Education- He had already expressed ij^- 
terest in working in Connecticut when the Parents' Choice position be- 
came available. The fifteen- month post carried with it a $20,000 annual 
saUry. Dade had been Director of Program Development in teacher 
training in a midwestern gifted child program immediately prior to being 
hired by East Hartford. 

With the new coordinator "on board," the project scheduled^ an Apr il 3 
workshop to brief the Board of Education about the Parents' Choice . 
plans. NIE staff flew from Washington to attend the session. 

Hours before the workshop, project coordinator Dade resigned. He liad 
been on the job for nine days. . ' - 

Dade refused to comment on why he left. Diggs, to whom Dade tendered 
his resignation, has, to date, not publicly speculated about the coordina- 
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tor's motives. However, Diggs explained several time's,, "Ii wasn't a 
flip kind of thing. It seems to be a seriously considered decision, 
reacRed after honest and thoughtful consideration. '' / 

The East Hartford Gazette , along with several other area\newspaper s, 
had be<»n sent special invitations to attend the workshop wh^k Dade did 

not attend. The Gazette did not attend either. An April 10 statenient 

by Roily. Charest, the paper's editor, explained why; 

. . ^M. The 'workshop' was not open to 

the public and the taxpayers. 
2. Public matters of public impor-. 
tance should be hashed out in public. 
.3, When the usual 'workshop' is 

"over, there is often little left to dis- 
cus^ in public. So when a vote 
comes at a regular meeting, the 
whole matter might be finished in 
minutes with the public not find- 
ing out who voted how, and why. 

4. A 'workshop' gives the propo- 
nents a chance to 'sell' and, at the 
same time, 'soften up' the opposi- 
tion all without the public being 
there. 

5. A 'workshop' gives poor public 
officials a chance to hide and der 
prives good! public officials of tlie 
proper credit they deserve for • job 
well done. 

6. A 'workshop' often produces one 
group of 'buddy-buddy' pals instead 

* of two opposing parties, each watch- 

ing the other. 

Let's have fewer 'workshops' and \ 
more unrehearsed - - or, at least, 
unfiltered public meetings.'' 

Believing that East Hartford residents deserved to know the reason be« 
hind Dade's resignation, an East Hartford resident wrote an open letter 
to the superintendent v/hich the Gazette published on May I, The letter 
articulated suspicion toward the project felt by many East Hartford 
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residents* "Even though I am not a supporter of the Voucher System for 
our Town, I think we should not be left in the dark about anything con- 
cerning same, " demanded the letter. 

The writer feared the program could 

• • • conceivably . < . transport every 
child in the system. Could this 
program be-paving a way for trans- 
porting students from and to- other 
towns? Ea^t Hartford become 

another Boston? " 

The letter continued, "Perhaps someone will see the senselessness of 
this program. " The writer was disturbed that tax money was being 
wasted both in Washington, D.C. and East Hartford, but felt that the 
East Hartford problem wo,uld come to light. 

[Then local residents can] put a 
stop to it before the once called 
Voucher System now known as 'Par- 
^ents* Choice' (how clever) can be- 
come a reality- " 

Despite the surfacing on anti-voucher opinions, lengthy discussions with 
NIE about selecting Dade's replacement were soon held. Previous ap- 
plications were reviewed. The feeling that they should keep on schedule 
was -the predominant attitude of the school administration at the time. 
As a result, the possible benefits accrued by bringing in a new coor- 
dinator were outweighed by the tim'e which would be lost in educating 
him or her to the project, already months behind schedule. 

-v. y the end of April Andrew Esposito, y^ho had origi^nally been hired a? 
r J project assistant coordinator, wa^<:hosen to repM^ce Dade., nliko 
^ade, Esposito was an East Hartford public school "insider. ' i had 
worked for five years in the town's public schools and had been head 
teacher for the East Hartford Learning Disability program prior to 
joining Parents' Choice.. 

Reorganization 

By early May, East Hartford had notified NIE about Esposito's appoint- 
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ment and of' new reorganization. Although several contradictory mes- 
sages had been sent to Washington, the actual reorganization plan 
contained the following elements: 

Project Director: Super interAdent Diggs 

The title meant he was ultimately responsible for the project. He would 
act as chief public spokesman, as negotiator with the Board of Educa- 
tion and NIE, and as the number one sponsor within the school system. 
Diggs did not want the project to be operated independently of his con- 
trol. ^'We wanted it to be just like any other part of the school system, " 
he stated. Hence, the people who managed daily activities were direct- 
ly accountable to Diggs. 

Project Coordinator: Andrew Esposito 

His duties as project coordinator would include overseeing consultant 
work and ^.nform'Lng parents, school staffs, and the Board of Educa- 
tion about the project's progress. 

Assistant Coordinator: Walter Thompson 

Thompson, a former East Hartford public school social worker, had 
earlier applied for the assistant coordinator position. He would assist 
EsDOsito and have particular responsibility for the Parent Advice Team. 

Xhus, the main Parents' Choice staff consisted of Esposito, Thompson, 
and Elaii-e Dickson, the project secretary. " Two morci secretaries and 
a bookkeeper would be added to work with this staff. Their office was 
located^f along with other Ease Hartford central administrative staff 
(incluiin-T Diggs), in the Woodland Elementary School. A Parent Ad- 
vice Team consisting of four par apro^es sionaU would open separately 
housed ofjices in June. 

The work of the staff, under the direction of Diggs, was mediated by an 
inner cabinet called the "Executive Board." The Executive Board con- 
sisted of Samuel Leone, the Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum 
and Instruction: French Hey, Assistant Superintendent for Personnel; 
Paul Costello, Director of F inanc^e/ Contro^ : and Frances Klein, Super- 
visor of Reading. "" , | 



Klein, who had coordinated the. earlier 1974 Feasibility 80 
Study, .was asked to work as a summer consultant to help 
Parents' Xhoice get back on schedule. ^ 
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P'aRENT INl^ORMATION 
InL ro''!iic tion 

Eaposito and Thompson had to play "catch up" for the rest of tho nrojoct. 
Neither had previous administrative cxp<?'"ricnce commensurate with Irlr 
new job. When they began work in April, neither w^as completely famil- 
iar with the voucher concept or the timetable of ta-'sks; it would dke 
months for them to fully understand their overall sets of responsibilities. 

However, their on-the-job training developed quickly. Only thirteen 
months remained on the fifteen- month project, calendar. More 'impor- 
tantly, the Board of Education was' scheduled to vote on vvlie^the r o r not 
to apply for further federal voucher funding by December. Among the 
first priorities were the .distribution of "Our Schools" information book- 
lets and the opening of tlie Parent Advice Team offices. 

"Our Schools" Distributed 6/75 

The "Our Schools" booklet, written by teachers to describe for parents 
each of Eas t Hartfo rd' s public and private schools, had be^n^slated to 
be pul'/iished and distributed by the project befqre public schools closed 
in mid-June. In order to meet this deadline, principals vvero told to 
have their descriptions ready by March Zl. 

By the end of March, however, the Parents^ Choice Project stilThad 
not completed its hiring of a coordinator and assistant coordinator. It 
was Dickson who sent copies of the previous year's descriptions to each 
school as a guide. The 1^:^74 ''Our Schools" booklet had been ,publ ished 
the previous year with Feasibility Study funds. 

The new booklet, published by tlie Parents' Choice Prdject, would also 
include information about each school's goals, program^ staff exper- 
ience, special programs and ' se r vice s , activities, communications witli 
parents, and physical facilities. ' 

aMany of the initial school descriptions were incomplete or vague, des- 
cribing goals j.n terms of "helping every child to maximize his or her 
own needs. " As th^ project was being held up by the delayed hiring and 
sudden resignation of the coordinator, those descriptions received were 
simply kept on file in the project office. Finally, an editor was hired 
to 'ighten the prose. Meanwhile, printing bids had to.be obtained, com- 
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p^ed, and approved by NIE as the cost of the booklet exceeded $5 ,000 • 

The race, to meet the deadline to write, publish, and distribute the "O'ur 
Schoofs" booklet/vould be met during the last week of school. On June 
18 and 19, high ^hooi students and newly hired Parent Advice Team ^^^^ 
members distributed the 'booklets to the seven thousand households with 
school age children. . 

The project was repeatedly asked to' defend the cost and value of this 
publication. The staff responded to critics, saying that parents would 
need information in order to choose which school would be best for their 
children. Under the proposed program, the responsibility for making 
choices and with it the possibility for making wrong choices 
would rest with parents, not educators. Information which parents 
would need to compare schools before transferring their childreA be- 
came the justification for the booklet. 

Some parents thought that this information component was primarily in- 
tended to help them participate in school decisions abqut^cur riculum and 
discipline; These parents were misinformed. The^ Pareucs ■ Choice 
Project would carefully limit itself to informing parents about vbuchVrs 
and voucher-like activities such as student transfers.^ The "Our Schools' 
booklet was viewed as the primary means. of achieving those limited 
ends. 

Parent Adyice Team Opens Office 6/75 

One week before the "Our Schools" booklets were distributed, the Par- 
ent Advice Team opened its office in a centrally located shopping center. 
Here, it was. hoped, parents might feel more at ease than in a school 
building. i 

Recruitment of PAT workers began in April jvhen job ads were placed 
in local newspapfers. The copy ran: ' 

HELP WANTED 

/ Field workers to work directly under 

\. ^ -^^;^the supervision of parent advice team 

( \ coordinator. General duties will be 
"^to act as liaison between the schools 
and the community. Must have 
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knowledge of East Hartford. Length 
of service 15 months. Salary $2.75 
per hr. " 

Dozens applied. A screening committee consisting of two principals 
and the project staff queried the job seekers with questions such as: 
•'How flexible is your time? How comfortable are you with public 
speaking? How well are you acquainted with the Town of East Hartford? 
Why did you apply for the position of a PAT worker? " 

i 

The four workers selected by the Parents' Choice staff and the two 
schpol principals underwent a two day orientation session in May in 
which an "information only" role was heavily stressed. The PAT work-, 
ers were expected to provide parents with information about the Parents' 
Choice program to amplify descriptions in the "Our Schools" booklet, 
and to explain how parents could transfer their children* from one 
school to another. They were not to be advocates for the project. 

The new PAT workers were expected to occasionally meet with parents 
at night and on weekends. Their office was initially to be housed in a 
school administration building as part of the central Parents' Choice of- 
fice. However,"^ their schedule threw a monkey wrench into the normal 
school security policy of closing buildings on weekends and in late after- 
noons during the week. In order to pay for renting office space in a 
shopping center with more flexible hours the project shifted funds from 
their "equipment" account. The new offices opened with ambitious hours 
Monday-Friday 8:00 a. m. to 5:00 p.m. and Saturday 9:00 a.m. to IZ 
noon. Meetings were also to be scheduled at other times. A twenty- 
four hour answering service was also installed. 

PAT workers visited all^f the East Hartford schools in the Spring and 
Fall of 1975. They updated information presented in the "Our Schools " • 
booklet, provided coffee and donuts for office visitors, talked to parents 
at playgrounds, and assisted mothers and fathers in filling out transfer 
forms. _ 

Yet the potential services of the Parent Advice Team had gone largely 
untapped. One PAT worker noted that, although she was besieged by 
interested^ parents at the community swimming pool and supermarket, 
few peopfe would contact her at work. 'In fact, it was not unconnmon 
for the PAT office to^go thrpugh an entire day without a visit or a phone 
call. Moreover, those parents who did want to visit, had difficulty 
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finding it amirlsi (lie beauty' salons and"^ computer consultants in the 
shopping <.en((!i- whore the PAT office was located. 

While the PAT office had been initiated a.s a service to parents for pro- 
viding information about the various schools or in the filling out of trans- 
fer forms to those who requested their help, its nonpartisan stance was 
still suspect, . As one parent said, . . \ . 

I really can't believe that a federal- 
ly funded pi*oject, supported by the 
school system, would give unbiased 
-information,'' 

The office was disbanded ten weeks after the Board of Education voted 
to reject vouchers, 

' ' ■ MINI- GRANTS 

Introduction 



'By June the Parents' Choice Project was underway, Esposito was now 
coordinator; Thompson was assistant coordinator. They, with Dickson, 
were housed in offices one floor above Diggs in East Hartford's central 
school administration building. Parents had received information about 
school program differences through the "Our Schools" booklet and the 
efforts of the Parent Advice Team, 

In additio.i> ros.chtrs and school staff were beginning to have some con-, 
tact with the project. One mechanism for school staff participation in 
the voucher project was the development of mini- grants to improve ex- 
isting or to initiate new ^urriculum. 

Mini-grants Awarded 

The three page application for a mini-grant requested descriptions of 
the proposed activity to be funded, statement of purpose, statement of 
needs to be met, statement of objectives, description of program, pro- 
cedures for implementation, plan for evaluation, and a budget, Samuel 
Leone., the Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction, , 
sent the forms to principals and supervisors in late February, The ap- 
plication deadline was March 24, 1975. 
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No explicit educational philosophy was preferred as lonii arf tho iuini- 
grant program could be expressed within the general proposal «^uicl(;- 
lines.. As with the overall NIE voucher program, the Parents' Clioico 
Project stressed organizational diversity. By allowing scliools to de- 
velop their own programs, the mini-grant process woilld imitate* NTE's 
"no strings attached" funding policy. The "hands off" attitude alsf 
meant that few priorities were clear. 

Superintendent Diggs and Esposito did, however, encourage some prior- 
ities. For example, the existence of an alternative "radical" high 
school had already made the system receptive to a "conservative" alter- 
native which would stress the three R's, respect for adults, moral edu- 
cation, and discipline. 

In response to newspaper accounts of Dig^'s conservative alternative, 
one parent wrote to him saying: 

As a very concerned parent who 
has been upset by the lack of disci- 
pline in our schools as W(ill as the 
sloppy way the children are allowed 
to attend school, I was tli rilled with 
the possibility that we might have an 
alternative. 

I just hope that those of us who do 
want 'old fashioned methods' used 
IP ' with our children will get the oppor- 

timity to make such a clioice. 

How can we expect the cliildren of 
today to respect those in authority 
as they grow older if we /lon't starl 
in the schools with Iho toarh e r- pu])i 1 
relationship? Certainly, the pri- 
mary responsibility is with tl.c 
ent, but the schools of today, v^n tlu' 
whole, are making the jot< wo. >^7^nJ: 
to do a lot harder for us." 

When the m in i- rant application Irani one ol (he elcnioiiteiry se iujols 
appeared to be going in a "conservative'* direction, Diggs aiicl Espositu 
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requested that the school continue this policy. According to the school's 
principal, a denmerit system was instituted as a result of teacher mini- 
grant workshops. For example, if a child were late for school, he or 
she would get two demerits. Five demerits earned one hour of after- 
school detention. Children who received no demerits for cuie mdnth or 
more received certificates for good behavior. Plans were made for 
the A-B-C-D-E-F marking system, developed in their mini-grant 
work, to be instituted -dui-ing the 1976-1977 year. The principal said, / 
"[Without the mini-grant], we really couldn't have gone back to basics 
the way we have. " . * 

By mid- July, twenty elementary schools and three high s chool depart- 
ments were awarded $50,000 in mini-grant monies to bp used during 
the course of the Parents* Choice Project. During the summer alone, 
133 teachers from 13 schools were being paid from these funOs. 

- - Z Bookkeeping 

Two sets of books we're used fco monitor the mini-grants^ expenditure of 
money. Esposito's preference was that only one, bookkeeper, respon- 
sible to him, work on the mini-grant. However, Paul Costello, the 
school system's Director of Finance/Control, wanted the monies ac- 
. counted for under his central administration department. Neither Cos- 
tello nor Esposito' would agree to relinquish the administrative author- 
ity; the solution -Was for them to keep duplicate books. 

\ The Parents* Choice Project had been established to be more than just 

\ a bookkeeper in this mini-grant effort. The plan to develop education 

curriculum and innovation was, according to the Parents' Choice propo- 



sal, intended to "foster decentralized decisionmaking and school auton- 
omy" for each sr^-^.ol with the aid of Parents'' Choice. But according to 
project staff <? /veral East Hartford teachers, most school principals 
simply called . their "best" or favorite teachers, told them mini-grant 
morh^Y wa^s avc.-ilable, and then proceeded to write the proposals with 
little reference to the Parents* Choice guidelines. There were several 
,exceptions, but for the most part it appears that the mini-g.rant pro- 
cess did not reflect the project proposal's original intent. 
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. ' IN-SERVICE 

Introduclion 

Mini-grants were one method involving school staff in fringing about 
school system diversity. Training teachers and principals in how to 
maintain and extend diversity through-in-service instruction was another. 
Planning for this training went into full swing by July. 

Don Richard, the CSPP East Hartford field representative, arrang^^^d a 
telephone conference call with Alum Rock, California voucher pro- 
fessionals on July Z4. The purpose of the cai.1 was to obtain advice 
about how to choose and wha't to expect ilrom an in-service consultant. 

•y 

In-Service Consultant Selected 

Walt Symons, Alum Rock acting superintendent, told Klein, Thompson, 
and Diggs that training teachers could not be rushed. lie felt that Alum 
Rock. had painfully realized how different "input" was from "decision- 
. making, " according to project staff. Symons also stressed the impor- 
tance of strong top-IeveT support, e.g. , the superiiitendei^t who could 
advocate the experiment in the face of inevitable school and community 
resistance. Symons also suggested that the Ea^st Hartford in-service 
program spend the first six months conducting a needs assessment .(to 
define the particular problems to be address,fed in East Hartford). A 
detailed eighteen- month schedule of training' could then be developed on 
the basis of that appraisal. . \ ^ 

Instead of the two-year program suggested by Alum Rock, East Hartford' 
proposal committed them to a six-month in-service program. The Alum 
Rock phone call may have lowered some of the project's expectations. 
But the demands of the fifteen- month proposal meant East Hartford 
' would use as much NIE in-service money as pos^sible within the next 

few months.-'' *^ . 

The recruitment of the in-service applications was the responsibility of 
Frances Klein, who had been hired as a summer consultant. Don Rich- 
ard, the CSPP field representative^^ assisted her and was responsible 
for soliciting one of the applications. 

* 

One of the consultants bidding for the voucher contract was from New 
Jersey, and might not, in the view of the voucher staff, have been able 

:• The possibility of emphasizing pa rent - teachf r romnuin- o87 
ication was suggestorl by Digj^s to tfie project's f.'xccutivc . 
board in late July. However* Mie boarrl felt it was a "nice" J O 

.idea but was too large an area to be manageably included 
in any way during the three-month in-service training period. 
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to muster enough local trainees. Anoth^^ pair of consultants empha- 
sized teaching teachers about involvement, whereas the Parents' Choice 
staff leaned toward the idea of involving teachers in the training itself. 
One bidder did not show up for the interview after the Project refused 
to pay hirn $300 to attend the meeting. 

Human Enterprises, a Hartford area firm, eventually won the contract. 
Their proposal to train groups of teachers in their respective schools 
appealed to the voucher staff as an economical strategy. The Human 
Enterprises coordinators, Gloria Fauth and Ted Uhrich, both taught at 
the University of Hartford and said that they could draw, upon many lo- 
cal consultants. 

■ / ^ . 

None of the in-service applicants had a working knowlecige of the East 
Hartford public schools. They all subscribed'to one or more variants 
of an organizational development approach. This appr^)ach emphasized 
the importance of a needs assessment to define or re-ldefine problems 
during the first stage of consulting. . In effect, the ne^ds assessment 
would educate the consultant to the specific problems pi the East Hart- ^ 
ford voucher project. 

In order to prepare the in-service proposal,' Human Enterprises met 
with project staff on August 1 to brainstorm in-service goals. The 
group generated a variety of responses as to what type of training 
teachers would need to participate in the voucher experiment. .Heading 
the list were interpersonal skills such as problem solving, listening, 
and uncovering ^'hidden agendas. ^' The; topics to be covered in the 
training session did not emphasize information conlient such as com- 
puting the value of. the voucher or studying ways to Jdevelop an effective 
student transfer system. 

Superintendent Diggs had repeatedly emphasized that the primary objec- 
tive of in-service training was not to learn more about Parents- Choice, 
Nevertheless, the overall in-service planning effort wavered between 
developing ways of helping school staffs to become more autonomous 
and, as someone close to the project put it, "using the training as a 
vehicle for getting sufficient support for the program so that we could 
get a positive Board vote. V 

Based on their brainstorming session, and subsequent revisions by 
NIE^s Clarke, CSPP^ s Richard, Parents' Choice's Klein and Human 
Enterprises' Fauth, the proposal was sent to Washington and approved. 
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Launching the Plan 

Several weeks later, during the second week of school in September, 
principals and supervisors were informed about how they would be 
trained to make decisions on their own. They received a printed 
summary describing a team approach ^'with representatives from all 
the schools. Professional staff were to meet with the consultants 
who would 

provide them with knowledge about 
Parents^ Choice and the skills to go 
back to their buildings and work 
with the rest of the staff to enable 
the school to begin its planning for 
successful operation,'' 

V 

Specific dates; more than half a dozen, were included for the team meet.- 
ing schedules. 

When presented with the in-service plan, one school supervisor stood up 
at the meeting and asked. 

How can you talk about training us 
for decisionmaking, when you made 
all the decisions when we were on 
summer vacation? " 

Afterwards, many other school staff members echoed this sentiment. 
At the meeting itself, the training consultants conceded, "We had to do 
it this way during the summer because of the grant's time constraints, " 

Several months later, Gloria Fauth, the primary Human Enterprises 
in-service trainer, singled out the rushed summer planning as a major 
stumbling block in launching the program: 

It would have been much better to 
i have made a rnore gradual entry, to 
I have done .some interviews with the 
J principals, to get some sort of a 

sense of what they thought would be 
useful in their building, to even have 
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a couple of principals included in de- 
signing the thing; their exclusion at 
that critical entry point was very 
bad news. 

It was justified in terms'^biLtifne, 
but in terms of the kind of problems 
that it has caused us along the way, 
I would definitely not do that again, 
■ ' ffi I was aware that that was going to 

be a problem when we did it, but the 
time constraints to get the fund re- 
quest into NIE precluded doing any- 
thing else about it. We attempted 
. to leave that open-ended and do some 
negotiating with the principals after 
the fact. Unfortunately, the fact 
that the proposal got sent out, and 
that people began to look at that as 
set in stone rather than something 
I that could be negotiated around"be- 

fore we even had a chance to meet, 
> made that first meeting incredibly 
difficult, 

Warning about pushing time constraints had come from Alum Rock pro- 
fessionals during the July conference call. But with the pressure to 
bring about the involvement of the staff and a positive Board of Educa- 
tion vote, the summer warnings had not been heeded. 

. • CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Assistant Superintendent Departs 

While the. Parents^ Choice staff were developing the in-service proposal, 
a 'number of other August decisions we-re being made. One of these de- 
cisions was made by French Hey, . Assistant Superintendent for Person- 
nel - 

\ 

Hey decided to leave,. In early August, he announced he was accepting 
an offer to become the superintendent of a rural Kansas town for-the 
1975-76 year. Hey had been a school principal in a Kansas school 

o » . 81 .■ 
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district where Diggs had been superintendent, Diggs had subsequently 
recruited Hey to work in East. Hartford. 

CentraU Administration had already been depleted several months earlier 
by the resignation of Benjamin Plotkin.as Assistant Superintendent for . 
Curriculum and Instruction (Plotkin went on to become superintendent 
of a smaller Connecticut school district). 

Hey, himself, had not been a voucher advocate. But his leaving further 
burdened the rest of Central Administration with routine duties. As 
Hey had not been replaced before the January 26, 1976 voucher vote. 
Central Administration had to cope with what they believed were their 
primary responsibilities, of which the voucher experiment never deemed, 
foremost. And, as Diggs had to assume much of Hey^s responsibilities' 
for overseeing teacher promotions, hiring and collective bargaining, 
the superintendent's available time for promoting vouchers was that 
much diminished. 

Administrative Philosophies' 

Within the ranks of Central Administration, no one consistently cham- * 
pioned the voucher cause except Superintendent Diggs. For most of the 
professional management staff, the voucher experiment was something 
they expedited because Diggs supported it. 

One central administrato'r^ had termed the whole voucher project a "time 
bomb" and counseled other school professionals not to get too close. 
Another said that in order to become involved in the project, central 
administrators would have to have t'o extraordinary '^kamikaze qual- 
ities. " A third administrator tried ;o distance himself from the con- 
cerns addressed by the project by earnestly saying, "We don't make 
problems, we just solve other people'*3 problems." 

But it was Diggs's position that Central Administration did cause prob- 
lems. He favored relocating as much decisionmaking to the local 
school level as possible. The rationale for this move toward autonomy 
developed out of Diggs's own experience. He said, "Having been in a 
bureau.cracy for twenty- years and studied how bureaucracies work. I've 
become convinced that bureaucracies must be restrained. " He contin- 
ued, - ' 
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r ' One way for a superintendent to"^^ ^ 

deal with a bureaucracy is to decen^ 
traLize in order to keep as many d(;- " 
cisions at the local L^vel, or allow 
the decisions to be made as close to 
the operational level at which they 
are carried out as possible. .Every 
time you allow a decision to escalate, 
to come up through the b^ir eaucracy , 
. *^ the buraaucracy begin^ bloom. " 

As an example of putting this belief into effect, Diggs saic), 

We have [evrev central office ad- 
ministrators than when I came six 
years ago. Much of the authority 
has been placed with the building 
principals. They are closer to the 
operational level than the main office. 
' Accordingly, vouchers, or Parents' 

Choice, is just a logical extension 
of everything else we are doing.'' 

As noted earlier, most Central Administration personnel went along 
with the superintendent's push for decentralization. However, not all 
agreed with his rationale.' Said one administrator, 

/ f 
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With school building autonomy, 

what do we need a superintendent 

for, if each/school is going to run 

on its own? 1 ' 
■ 1 - 

\, OPEN ENROLLMENT 

N 

Introduct iuji' 

The project's course was shaped by August events other than Hey' s de- 
cision to leave the system for a new job. All East Hartford parents 
were given an August I deadline for requesting transfers for their chil- 
dren to other than their neighborhood schools. Parents of elementary, 
school children had a choice of sixteen school^; at the middle school 
level, parents had a choice of four schools; for its oldest students, the 
town nriaintained two high schools and one "alternative" high school'. 

. ; 1j \ . .. 
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The Parent Advice Team had already telephc.^ d by niid-July all parents 
whose requests for transfers were lenied because seats were not 

availaMe in the schools of their ch . Those parents were then a^ked 
to try a secojid cnoice for a new tr^ request. The Pupil Accoum- 

ing Bureau, a Central Administration unit, was to compile all of thes^e^ 
requests. 

Opening Up Open Enrollment 

Processing reques^ts for student transfers under the East Hartford 1972 
open "enrollment policywa^ the responsibility of Ernest Gras so. Supervi- 
sor of the Pupil Accounting Bureau. Grasso described the pre-Parents' 
Choice procedures: "The pa-rent would send me a letter, requesting 
that, for example, ^Fd like to have my son go from "X" School to '"Y" 
School. I have' a sister who lives in that area, and- 1 must work; there- 
fore, my sister will be taking care of my youngster and seeing '-'-.at she 
g<>ti off to school in the morning. ' I would then call the principal axid 
'say, 'Do you have room?' The principal says, 'Oh yes, we've got 
room. ' Fine, we all^w the child to come. I felt back then the prin- 
cipal had the authority of whom they wanted and who they "didn't, " 

The Parents' Choice Project' had written into its proposal to have the 
Parent Advice Team simulate new procedures in anticipation of wide 
spread transfers in a voucher experiment. , ^ 

Walter Thompson, director of the Parent Advice Team,^ describes how 
he wanted the simulation to work: 
^ Ik- 

Instead of writing a letter, which 
' ' ' is what they used to do, saying 'Dear 

Mr. Grasso, I would like permis- 
sion. . . , ' they fill out a form, which 
the Parent Advice Team made up. 
Instead of giving them up to Seprem- 
- 1 ber to do this, we set a- deadline of 

August 1, so that possibly we could 
work things out ahead of time for 
who they have and who they don't 
have. Instead of saying to' the 
parent, 'you do this on your own, 
v/e^re now saying, 'it's your deci- 
sion, but we're here to help you 
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with that decision, ' meaning that 
the Parent Advice Team is available 
to give you information about the 
' schools. In the past, it was just 
something that tke parents could do 
•on their own. If they wanted infor- 
matijOn, they'd have to initiate it* 
Now Ihe Parent Advice Team is ini- 
tiating^y providing information to 
everybody and making people aware 
that we're here to give more informs.'.- 
tion. So some procedures are dif- 
ferent, but the basic policy is the 
same, ' ' 

The Parent Advice .Team mt:mber& informed parents about choices avail- 
able to them in the school system. One PAT worker describes reasons 
given by parents for transferring: ^ 

^' The biggest reason is babysitting, 
and if you couldn't get^them into a 
school, which is what happened with 
a great number qf them, where they 
would"have babysitting services 
available 'across the street at a nur- 
sery school, the question would be, 
'What am I going to do now? What 
am I going to do with this 5 year old? 
,1 have to work and you're saying I 

can't send him to this school. Where 
am I going to get a sitter? What am 
I goings to do? ' 

But i was pleasantly surprised that 
so many were really interested in the 
educational process in East Hartford. 
They often said something like,. 'My 
child is not doing well at this school. ' 
And it wasn't, 'I don't like Mr. 
Brown, the teacher, or Miss Jones. ' 
It was the whoje school. We , had a 
y great many people who did. go to the 
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kind of trouble to look ahead and see 
what these teachers were teaching 
and how they were great for. another 
child, but they just weren't for this 
particular one. J' 

The PAT worker's perceptions concerning why students transferred a^e 
borne out by a September i project. report. Proximity of babysitters / 
or day care centers to schools (36 percent) was the most frequent rea- 
son given. The prefe^'cnce for a different educational program (23 per- 
cent) was the second most common justification. Other reasons for 
transfer included: prefer my child tp have the opportunity to make new 
friends (ii percent); prefej:. different school staff- (6 percent); moved 
during the school year and would like to finish the year in that school 
(5 pccent); other (17 percent). 

■^'Ay September 1, ninety- seven of the 146 transfer requ^'-sts were ap- 
proved. Thirty were ,denied because no space was available. Nineieen 
were delayed until a sc^hxeduled October decision because ihey had 
applied after the August deadline. 

The total of 146 requests represented a 32 "percent mcrea.se over the 
Se])tember 1974 transfer request figures. Between 500 a] d 900 s zdentc 
were exp^. cted to transfer if free transportation were provided in a. luil 
voucher plan. 

TRANrP RTATJ.ON 



i 



When school opened in September, the Parents^ Choice Project h?'^ 
made considerable progress beyond the first halting day.', of J.ek^yed 
hiring and the resignation of the project coordinator. New- trans te r^ • 
])roccdures were being simulated, an in-service training n odi^l was 
developed, and mini-grants were awarded. In addition, the. Parent 
Advice Team had opened its office and an "Our Schools" booklet was 
distributed. Moreover, ^the staff was re-organized, and legal, public 
relations, and research consultants were hired.-*' 



iNjew Bus Routes Used 



|A transportation cdnsultant had also been chosen to develop bus routes 
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for September 1975, as a means of simulatins how a ccmputerized route 
system might work. Both NIE and the East Hartford •.-Jchool department 
realized the town would benefit from the transportatioii ijimulation even 
Lf vouchers were not adopted, ^s children returned to sch3oi in early 
September, their assignments and bus routes were comi^uterized by 
Educational Co-ordinates, the Parents^ Choice transportation consul- 
tant. The new routes resulted in the elimination of two busses and an 
estimated savings of $18,000. 

Educational Co-ordinates had worked on. the transportation component 
of the 1974 Feasibility Study. Based on this earlier work, Diggs felt 
Educational Co-ordinates and the man assigned to East Hartford, David 
Lovell, had the inside . track in winning the Parents* Choice contract. 

However, because the bid was over $5,000, federal guidelii.>es required 
that the transportation contract 'Information be made public. 

On April 8, 1975, Diggs had written to Exposito, who had just become 
Acting Coordinator: * , 

* Since Educational Co-ordinates 
did the preliminary woTk on the 
transportation research component, 
it would be of z- aonal cost, for" 
r'-' -i . another compa.i ,r to replicate the 

research design necessary to under- 
take as outlined, while Educational 
Co-ordinates already has this re- 
search design available for which' 
the East Hartford Parents* Choice 
Progi'am has paid. " 

But \7T zrder to satisfy NIE requirements, Esposito was directed to so- 
licit corr.potitive proposals. In April, at least four firms had been in 
forn- .d that East^flartfo rd was- "in the process of designing, simu];, '.ir.^ 
and evaluating computer transportaf^c^n systems. " 

^ Ed.ucat:;Onal Co-ordinates' $13,000 bid was 30 percent lower than others 
received. On June 2, Esposito wrote to NIE recommending Educational 
Co-ordinates as the transportation consultant. Based on that recom- 
mendation, the Princeton-based firi^: won the contract and then deVel- 
oped the schedules used for the 1975 opening of school. Final bus 
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routes, schedules, and bus passes were delivered by Educational 
Co-ordinates by August 18. ' 

^ Simulation 

If parent sur^/eys were correct, between 500 and 900 children might 
require transportation to other than their neighborhood schools in a full 
vcxiS^er program. Calculating the costs of different routes could most 
^efficiently and effectively be done by computer simulation. However, 
East Hattford' s. bus routes, and assignment of students to these routes, 
had always been done by hand; theifefore, the 'data was not in machine 
readable form. Thus, William Curtin, the East Hartford Supervisrx* of 
Transportation, had to provide Educational Co-ordinates with information 
about the school system's pick-up and delivery points, time schedules, 
and East Hartford and Connecticut school transportation policies. 

The transition to computerized bus routes had created initial' problems. 
Identifying these problems was the purpose of this "simulation. " For 
example, some of the newer bus routes which were shorter than old 
ones took longer to travel because of stop lights,, stop signs, and con- 
gestion not accounted for in the computer program. Curtln reported 
that he had received over 200 complaints about delays, overcrowding, 
and other problems du/tring the first week" of school. . He estimated that 
in a normal school year, less than 100 such phone calls would be re- 
ceived. However, Curtin was quick to add at the time, "Any transpor- 
tation pro^^ram would have 1o have some 'bugs' in it when you begin. " 



SPEAKERS BUREAU 
Introduction 

The need to bring more information to the liublic and, the teaching staffs 
had been recognized ;^s a continuing priority in the Parents' Choice 
proposal. 

The'pioposal called for the development of a Speakers Bureau, the pur- 
pose being to systematically expand the initial presentations made by 
Esposito, Diggs and Klein. However, the formation of the Speakers 
Bureau was delayed for several months. *This delay came about in part 
because project leaders believed the bureau could be most effective if 
speakers followed- a common format. This common format would in- 
clude the use of a slide show and accompanying narration. Development 
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of this presentation was to be one of the major responsibilities, of 
Advocate Associates, the Parents* Choice public relations consultants. 
However, by the time the consultants were hired in May, it was too late 
to produce the slide show before school ended in June. Since summer 
was a. time of low voucher interest, the Executive Board instructed the 
consultants to prepare the slide /nar ration then and begin the Speakers 
Bureau in the Fall. . 

Cominunity 

Initially, parent and civic reaction to Parents' Choice had been apathetic 
and fragmented rather than vocifeXpusly for or against the voucher pro- 
gram. Andrew Esposito described the early reaction in the s-^ring of 
1975: 

The League of Women Voters were 
most -concerned with the separation 
. . of church and state. At the Slye 

^ School PTO they were concerned 

with, 'How* is this going to affec t us . 
in the future? As a teacher, will I 
be losing my job? How much influ- 
ence will I have as a parent? ^ We 
also spoke at two parochial schools, 
St. Rose '--nd St\ Christopher. They 
had lots of questions' on how this 
v/ould affect them; hpw^much money 
would they save or not save if they 
. > were involved in it; if there w^ any 

discussion about schools outy^de the 
demonstration district, such as East 
Catholic (which'is in Manchester). 
' A'- each one of these meetings, a 

questionnaire was giyen out so we 
could tally how the people felt in the 
audience. The audience usually 
, averaged 60-70 people. The ques- 
tionnaires came out almost 50-50: 
50% in favor and 50% against. We 
tried to ascertain where they were 
J • getting' their information from 

the newspaper, from the school 
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department, which newspaper. The 
majority of the people we spoke to 
said that this was the first time 
they heard of vouchers. 

Our conclusion is that they really 
don't know what Parents' Choice or 
the vouchers are all about, even 
though we had a feasibility study 
within the town-" ^ 



When parents and citizens did g'et involved in East Hartford school de- 
cisions -- vouchers or otherwise it appeared to Parents' Choice 
staff t?iat they were more willing, to criticize than to suggest alternatives 
or provide positive support. . Sairi one staffer, 

^ * The majority of people in East 
Hartford may have somewhat nega- 
tive feelingF> oward the project, l^ut 
given adequate infornxation, many 
of them would change their opinions. 
Because most of the critical ques- 
tions I heard addressed to the pro- 
ject really don't, stand up - - they .i re 
a kind of anxiety question ques- 
. . tions coming out of not understand- 

ing. J don't hear any real questions 
in terms of hard issues. The teach-. 
ers wanting to know-how this is go- 
ing to perhaps jeopardize their jobs, 
. When in reality this is probably not 
going to do that. "Or it*s parentj^'. 
wanting to know if this, is going to 
^ mean children coming from Hart- 

ford to East Hartford, which this is. 
not going to do. These are ques- 
tions Lha.t I feel can be answered 
anc- should be answered, and there- 
i'c re, people will support the pro- 
ject when given those .inswers, or 
/ill be mci; . ikcly to suroort it." 
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When the Speakers Bureau was finally organized' in September, it con- 
sisted of four teachers, one principal, three PAT workers, Esposito, 
and Thompson. Guidelines and instructions for the bureau were pro- 
vided by Don Richard of CSPP. This training emphasized the impor- 
tance of discussing vouchers in terms'of five components parent 
information, open enrollment, school autonomy, transpctation, and 
private/parochial schools. In their presentations, members used the 
eighteen-minute slide show preparvid by Advocate Associates. This 
was generally followed by a question and answer period. 

Parents' Choice began to send letters and make phone calls advertising 
the Speakers Bureau in early September. In addition to school groups, 
more than thirty organizations such as the Elks, Council of Congrega- 
. tions, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, and the local office and professional 
employee unions were notified. 

' this time, however, agendas for most Fall meetings of parent and 
civic groups had already been set. A number of evening coffee hours 
with community leaders were eventually scheduled, but'several of these 
^ mfeetings were cancelled because not enough people were interested 

in attending them. According to Esposito, three people in attendance 
was a good showing. 

At one of these evening meetings, held at the Parent Advice Team of- 
fice, invitations were sent to presidents of each of the town's PTA and 
PTO school councils. One couple attended. In addition, many of the 
questions raised at the informal meetings were at best skeptical. For : 
example, the parents wanted to know why such a drastic change was be- 
ing contemplated when New England had a long and successful tradition 
of public education. Couldn't bussing prograzTis lead to metropolitan 
bussing with Hartford? (implying a widespread fear that black Hartford 
children would be shipped into predominantly white working and middle 
class East Hartford). 

The nriost difficult questions for Speakers Bureau members to 
were those for which answers had not yet been resolved. For 
Thompson stated later (in December): 

^'initially I had no problem with the 
question, 'Does this mean that our 
kids are going to be bussed out of 
town or outsiders bussed in? ' I had 



answer 
example. 



' \ Public relations consultants retained by the Parents' 100 
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no problem with tha't, because it- 
was clear to me that the demonstra- 
tion area was the town of East Hart- 
ford and those schools wiHiin the 
town of East Hartford. However, in 
fairly recent meetings, it^s been in- 
dicated to me that we might recom- 
mend going outside of East Hartford, 
That bothers me now because, on 
the one hand, my answer to the 
question is still going to be it re- 
mains in East Hartford, but I don't 
like saying so7nething like that, 
when, as a matter of fact, I know 
that it might involve going outside 
of East Hartford, It makes me very 
uncomfortabJo .i'r.- not happy wiih 
1 1 



it 



Teachers 



Speakers Bureau meetings for teachers were generally schcduh-d to in- 
cUide professional staff from two or ihree schools," hut the turn-out for 
these meetings was consistently low. At a meeting scheduled at one 
high school, eight staff were represented; at another high school meet- 
ing, no one showed up. The ave rage, attendance for me^etings in the 
rest of the system was approximately seven persons. 

Speakers Bureau staff also, learned that teachers were skeptical of 
granting too much autonomy to principals and schools. In itself, 
school autonomy 'did not mean shared decisionmaking, which was en-, 
couraged through Parents^ Choice in-service traini ng. However, cen- 
tral administration, in ah a-ttempt to woo the principals,, had literally 
told them, "You're the king of the castle. " For teachers who- were un- 
happy in this type of situation, few options were available. (Teachers 
were allowed to transf^,r. Forms had been developed by the 1974 Fea- 
sibility Study to simplify this transfer process; however, due to a cen- 
tral office error, the old -- and incorrect -- forms had been sent to 
the teachers in the spririg of 1975. ) 

•^eacher concern about loi^ing jobs as a consequence of the voucher pro- 
..ram was voiced at the Sp^akeTrs Bureau meetings. According to the 

^2 ^ ^ 
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voucher program, a significant number of student transfers from one 
school might eliminate a teaching position which would have otherwise 
been secure. The Speakers Bureau could not provide definite answers 
on this issue since the project had not yet resolved how NIE monies.' 
would be used to buy up untenured teacher contracts. Some teachers 
did not care for this type of arrangement. Not only would they prob- 
ably lose tenure eligibility but, as one teacher said, "I just don't want 
to be paid for work I'm not doing. " ' 

Effect 

The Sjleakers Bureau apparently did not win over many converts. Those 
who came to the meetings as nonsupporter s of vouchers usually left 
the meotings with the same beliefs. One bureau member said, 

j 

. ^'l don^t feel that we alienated any- 
body, but I'm not sure we built up 
a large constituency <?ither. " 

But he added that the political impact of the bureau might surface if at 
some later date someone testified to the Boa^rd of Education that, based 
on the Speakers Bureau presentation, they were now in favor of vouch- 
ers. .' 

Some effort was made, however, to keep a list of people favorable to 
vouchers who had participated in a bureau meeting or had written to 

le project or contacted the Parent Advice Team. The people on tV ' s 
List (approximately 25) were called shortly before the final voucher 
vote, to enlist their political support. '(CSPP similarly contacted their 
own list of parochial school supporters. ) 



Yet drumming up public support and winning over converts were not 
the stated primary aims of the Speakers Bureau. Instead, its purpose 
was to "objectively" inforn. East Hartford parents, citizens, and school 
staff about the strengths and weaknesses of the Parents' Choice Projec t. 

[ 

In terms of helping East Hartford residents understand what would hap- 
pen if a voucher program were adopted, the Bureau was somewhat less 
than successful.. One staff member gave their effort a "C" grade. 
Thompson added. 
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I just don't think the comnuinity is 
that much better infoi'nied now be- 
cause of what the Speakers Bureau 
did. Sonie> effort was niade,>3lDUt the 
community as a whole, I don't think, 
^ knows a great deal about the project 

or understands the project. If it 
. were to go operational, I would think 
• we would have to do a. great deal 
■ * more ;a terms of informing the pub- 
lie." 

. TEACHER OPINIONS 

Introduction 

During the I-'^all of 1975, East Hartford public school teacliers became a 
loc al point cT i^irents' Choice organizing -efforts. Considerable vouch- 
er planning ii^.onies had already been committed for mini-grants --to 
encourage teachers and principals to develop innovative programs.- In 
addition, almost ZO p'brcent of the public school professional staff par- 
ticipated in the project's in-service training program which liad begun 
in September. ' 

The East Hartford Educational Association,, the Local teaclier union, 
had previously gone on record in opposition to any, voucher plan. An 
EHEA Oe^tober workshop il-Tustrates t!ie thought s of national union lead- 
• M's wlu) supported the local union. 



NEA Critique 



Oil Oc tober 31, 1975, one hundred East . Hartford teachers and principals 
ht-ard National Education Association (NEA) representative Richard 
Snider c all vou' hers "bad news" while -appealing for I'ast Hartford 
uvtchers to oppose the Parents' Choice voucher plan. Snider, ^ who was 
on the NEA staff for Instruction ajid Profess ionab Development in Wash- 
^J^ton, D. C. , had been invited to speak by tlie local NEA affiliate, the 
i'F^ist Hartforrl Education Association (EHEA). 

The National Education Association officially opposed education voucli- 
ers. At its previous national meeting, tlie or ganization ^pas 6ed the fol- 
lowing, resolution: 
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^^The National Education Association 
u - believes that voucher plans under 

which education is financed by fed- 
^' eral or state grants to parents could 

.. lead to racial, economic, and social 

isolation of children or destroy the 
public school system. 

The Association'urges the enact- 
ment of federal and state legislation 
prohibiting voucher feasibility stud- 
ies and the establishment of voucher 
plansv and calls upon its affiliates to 
seek J^;^m members of Congress and 
■ - ' state legislatures support for this 

legislation. ' ' 

Snider' s presentation was delivered at'^East Hartford High School on a 
school professional day when public schools throughout Connecticut were 
closed. East Hartford teachers were expected to use their released 
time to upgrade their professional knowledge through voucher seminars 
such as the one hosted by the EHEA. 

The Snider speech ostensibly of fered junbiased facts for teacllers^ con- 
sideration. However, the EHEA anti-voucher bias was blatantly evident 
in the flyer -- which used a Halloween theme to announce Snider^ s talk. 
The flyer. Voucher Trick or Treat?? , was distributed to all East Hart- 
forci teachers. 

Th6 comp.lete text was published as the lead story for the next issue of 
the East Hartford Gazette. E^xcept for several salty asides, ."^aider's 
speech stayed close to the prepared text. 

The NEA arguments drew largely upon non-East Hartford voucher de- 
velopments. According to Snider, 

\ ■ , '. 

( c * 

It was easy ~- and, I think, neces- 

^ sary--to cast the East Hartford 
Voucher Experiment in political ' 
terms, and to trace its beginning 



March 1970 



Message to Congress. 
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NLxon's message had' stressed accountability and had greatly appealed, 
Snider said, to 

neo-conservative. policy makers 
in thel'^ixon Administration who • 
were quick to embrace the idea of 
. / making schools (and, teacher s ) more 
accountable by intrqcluciag a variety 
of business and management tech- . 
niques into the realm. of education. " 

•In 'this context, performance contracting was touted, along with vouch- 
(.M's, as a more bus ine s s - mind ed approacli to social programs. Per- 
formance contracting, which usually meant the payment of a private 
conii'act'-- leased upon academic development had been a "resoupd- 
,ing failure. " So too. Snider charged, had vouchers been a failure in 
Alurn Kock. 

The California voucher prograiti had not fared well for teachers, ac- 
cording to Snider's claim' Using tern:is like "increased teacher work- 
load, " "more bureaucracy, " "economic discrimination ' and "a^dminis- 
trative bungling, " Snider said that the whole voucher idea would inevi- 
tably lead to educational hucksterism at the expense of teachers, par- 
ents, and students. The result would be public schools as.-"choices of 
last resort. " The East Hartford proposal compounded the problem by 
>irit roducing parochial schools (the Alum Rock experiment was public 
school only). Snider implied that this was not only unconstitutional, 
but would mean less public school enrollment and the subsequent loss 
of jobs for public school teachers. ' 

rr.uuni; tho'ISast W^irtiorA leac:hers to oppose vouchers, Snide r ^concluded, 

^ ''[it] seems tliat our big brothers in 

. Washington have learned little from. 

, . their Ahmi Rock, caper, and that 

they are telling us something less 
than the truth about it. ' ' 

Snider's NIE aspersions included gibes at the former president of the 
NEA' s fo remostf rival, the American Federation of Teacliers. After 
losing the AFT presidential election to Albert Shanker of New York City, 
David Selden had ioinod the NIE staff. Selden had written several 
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articles explaining why he no longer opposed, voucl^ers as lie had done 
as a union official. When Snider realized that liis speecli might 
become part of the hisliory of East Hartford vouchers, he specifically 
added, 

"For the record, David 5eldeii is 
tlie Benedict .Arnold o^ouchers. " 

Immediate reaction to Snider's speech varied.- Several teachers 
seemed impressed that "vouchers had really failed" in Alum Rock. 
Pro- voucher teacher factions criticized Snider for understating the 
local teachers' abili-.y lo withstand --■■•and even gain -- professional 
authority and respec; tlirough school building autonomy^. ' 

The EHEA itself was of mixed minds. A standing committee of EMEA, 
the ■I'hstructional Professional Development Commission (IPDC) con- 
tinued its immediate task of studying the voucher issue. Thfe Pare_i>tg' 
Choice office paid special attention to providing information aiyi-^dvice 
to the IPDC committee. Don Ricjiard, the CSPP representative, spoke 
to the members about the Alum Rock experiment ^nd the mechanism 
for developing a voucher program. 'Several IPDC members said that 
th'ey felt the Parents' Choice Project had at times been more open with 
them than Snider or theV own union leadership. 

In mid-i^all 1975, it-^peared^ that several IPDC members were inclined 
toward favorinq vouchers; however^ the union' s Heade rsh ip soon limited' 
the scope of the committee. Local union leadership had invited Snider 
without bringing the issue to IPDC, according to t^ne commission mem- 
ber.. While it had earlier been implied that the committee would make 
an official recommendation^\to vouchers, the EHEA Executive Board 
decided that the IPDC would^present facts and not vote for or against ^ 
the voucher proposal. = . 

The IPDC drew upon Snider's speech, CSPP' s ^presentation, interviews 
with Diggs and Parents', Choice staff, and a ra'ft of literature presented 
by advocates and critics to publish a lengthy report. Tlxe documents 
included a textbook- type listing of voucher arguments, pro and con, and 
a sh9rt history o£ vouchers in East Hartford (apparently based on a . 
Speakers Bureau^ranscript). The purpose of the__ report was to inform 
East Hartford tea.chers of the facts before their vijews were surveyed. 



:-• However, 'Seldcn did not have operational responsibilities "107 
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Teachers Polled 

FolTowing the issuing of the December 1975 IPDC .repoi*t, the teacher - 
union surveyed its own membership on attitudes toward the five major 
components "of- the voucher project. A maj or ity of .East Hartford public 
sclTool teachers had already voted overwhelmingly against vpuchery/ in 
r974. Since then, the^^arents^ Choice Project had held a series of 
workshops for tea.chers where a slide shojv and discus s ion- s es sion were . 
featured. .However, the Parents' Qhoice information and training 
w(;rkshops did not win over the majority' teacher opposition which 
had been e vident' a.vyear earlier^. 



The January 1976 EHEA surVey results follow:' 



I. OPEN ENROLLMENT: 

a policy by which parents can choose'to enroll their child in any of the 
public schools in East Hartford that has an open seat at the child's grade 
level. This procedure rs now bein'g practiced in tow;n under the condi- 
tion that the parents concerned provide the necessary transportation. 
Under, the new OPEN ENROLLMENT PROGRAM, this transportation 
will be subsidized by the federal government. In cases where the num- 
ber of applicants foA^a particular school exceeds the number of seats 
available, a lottery system will be .employed. 



FOR . 

135 (2^^%) 



AGAINST 
333 (71%) 



TOTAL 
468 



2, INFORMATION TO PARENTS: . . 

a policy that woukUprovide information to parents on 'each school in town 
th rough a booklet called ''Our Schools" which is distributed to all fami- 
lies, and through the Parent Advice Team, available to^consult with any 
faniily. ^ ' ^ 
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^ (^277 (59%) 



AGAINST 
196 (41%) 



TOTAL- 
473 



■I 



-O. AUTONOMY (DECISIONMAKING/PER-PUPIL BUDGETING): 
a po^icy that would allow the administrators, -teachers, and parents of 
each school to set priorities and determine the programs and expen- 
ditures for-that school. All of this will be accomplished within the 
am-^'^nts of money allotted to that school based upon the numbers of 
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.pupils enrolled. - ^East Hartford has^ecn Phciving toward such decentra- 
lization of Doweiofor the pkst few yea^rs. ThAper-pupil budi^eting is a 
systerii whereby* a school's budget would be defter mined by the number 
of students enrolled, sin^e each child woukl carry an educational i^cholar- 

*ship equivalent to the cost of,his education for one year. ^ <■ 



203 (43"':) 



AGAINST 

266 {5T'.:>} 



TOTAL 
•469 



4. TRANSRO^TATION: • , . ' * 

a policy that ' -ould provide transportation to school if a child's parentt^, 
cho9se to send him to a school othci; than his neighborhood school. 



FOR 

76 (16":.) 



AGAINST 
'389 (84%) 



TOTAL 
465 • 



A) F^IVATE SCHOOLS (any nonpublic, secular school): 

B) PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (any religious-as soc iated school): \ 
a polity under whidi tuition' would be paid in an amount not to exceed 
the cost of education in the public schools within East Hartford. This 
means that parochial and/or private s c hools^vould be granted educa- . 
tional scholarships equivalent ONLY to the cost of .their tuition of public 
school scholarship. 



A) PRIVATE^SCHOOLS: 

FOR 
95 (21%) 



AGAINST 



366 



TOTAL 
461 



B) PAROCHIAL SCPIOOLS: 

FOR ' 
97 (/l%) 



AGAINST 
357 ((79%) 



TOTAL 
454 



Composite Criticism 



Comments written by sThool staff at'the -end of the Parents' Choice . 
Project's s.urvey piece to^gether a voucher- resistant ideology w-hich 
transcends item-by- item criticisms.^ — 

To be sure, teachers pppos ed specific planks of the voucher program. 
For some, the idea of school builduig autonomy ran against what they 
believed to be the principles of a school systei^i: 
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'-'Concerning ^utonomy of schools, 
'this is an abdication of authority by 
the Board of Education, delegating 
it to parents. A 'school sys^'tem^ 
should be tha^-i-a system, not a< 
rgaggle of independent institutions 
corripetinf^ against one another. 



Anticipation of competition was coupled with a distrust of principals who 
'were to administer the new decentralized programs: . " 



I don't think many administrators, 
are aware of, or can handle what^an 
autonomous school is,, which in- 
volves teachers and parents- at the^ 
student level . ' ' 



^^^TRe in-service training, which was to prepare^chool staffs to work 
autonomously, also received harsh-criticism: 

' * ' ^ ''The money that has been wasted on 

the training of teachers in preparing 
for the eventuality of this prog'^m 
is appalling! The program was 
blatantly misrepresented and the 
' ^ people in charg^ are misinformed, ' 

The superintendent and his staff were not spajred by others:. ^ 

Thei'e is no such thing as school 
^ ' autonomy as long as central admin- 
^ istration sits up in its offices and 

^ disjp-att^es rules and regulations. " 



Moreover, 



Another teacher wrote. 



This whole thing is a farce 
another one of Dr. Diggs's crusades, 



6 i 



The project staff did a great job- 
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trying to inform peojole, but only, a 
few wanted to listen. " 



One teacfier who'was s^ympathetic to the project staff fatalistically com- 
mented, ' ' ' <3 • 

. ^^1 have/ long beli.eved in working for 
, . a decisionmaking bbdy that, W(|)uld 

.include administrator s, teachers, 
students, and parents. I'm doubt;- " 
ful that^sucji a body will ever exist " 
at any high school because (1) those 
- in power eventually cling to power, 

' ' and (2) how- can you delegcl^e respon- 

sibility? " 

Alternatives to Parents' Choice were also posed7 For example, x 

' « J ^' \ • 

'^Autonomy should be teachers elect- 
ing a principal or group to run a 
school, perhaps administrative type 
duties distributed among the teach- 
ers^ thus eliminating the principal. " 

During a time of school austerity, other teachers fe>lt that even a fed- 
erally funded program would be economically unwise: 

Free transportation is nice, but I 
/ } bel ieve that once the town ^yould have 

to absorb' cost, the Boar'd would - 
be forced to drop it. " Taxpayers 
•would not stand the cost. "[ 

Another argued that pa,rochial schools should bear their own cost's: 
♦ * 

''This i6/hole plan would be a wedge 
for pMvate and parochial schools to 
Jotegm to demand folFpublic funds to 
0|\^rate these schools. Parents 
^ should have the r,ight to send their 

» children to any public school in town. 

If they prefer a private school, they 
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should- bear the' cost of tuition and 
' transportation^'^ " " ^ 

That monies should be spent on.other priorities w^s a constant school'. 

staffrvtlietne: ' \ ^ ' ; ^ 

■A- ' ■ . . • . 

' . ./ ''How can the school system con- v 

tinue to devote time, effort, and y 
money., on a proposed program tha:t 
' has stimulated the interest (not-.,par- 
• ticipationL of under ' Z0% of East Hart- 

foi^d's parents of school aged chyl- 
■ ' dren? Whose interests are best 

, > served when rhoney will be spent on 

' . ^ workshops, busses, and other items 

needed to implement such'a pro- 
gram while classes arcj. presently ^ 
* conducted without «noi/gh textbook's, 
' • • ' ' materials, and othe r resources ? " 



Few teachers championed the interest or competencies of'par^ents 
ccrning school autonomy, one teacher bluntly wrote, -^^ ^ 

* '^I do not believe parents should 
/. ■' have any say in setting priorities, 

determining programs, etc." 
, ' '^\. ^' 

FufT:hermore, the "Our Sch^ls" booklet, which v^^s distributed to 
every East Hartford parent; seemed wasteful to some: 

;. . ' ''why not just give the' booklet to 

. ^ those who request it? " 



Con- 



To'^hers it was a farce: 



''.It is a clumsy approach to 'show 
which s^chool in town is best. It is 
a booklet of^majiy small verbal in- 
exactitudes that offer lip service to 
the public. Another example of 
words speaking louder than actions. 
This is consumier fraud. 
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Info rnialion liarl not won ovcv \ni\ny converts. In racl, soiiu^ ^^ iii)po iM (M's 

I'poh personal invu s t r^a t ion, tronil 
wyilLM- of P^74 l.hrou|;li now, ^icvcral^ 
othc 1- basic contacts, gaining some 
^ ^ . inl'orn^a ( ion, and taking part in some 

activity, I am definitely opposed to 
^ [program in^fill five parts. / 

A pragmatic si: t*' pj^.ic i/$ m by s'qmc wbo liked the voucher idea was oiten 
voicH.'fk " • 

^'l fool the prograni would be superb' 
if (I) in reality, t lie re will be atnple 
• ' clas-sroom space for those parents 

. who wish to have t^ir children at- 
■ tend anoth.er school (freedom oY^ 
. choice); (2) the program is imple- 

, t,' ' mented and do.esn'1: get bogged down 

at the adnVinistrative level (school 
» principal);'and {^) if, indeed, parents 

• - are fully aware and knowl ed ge^ible 

-''of their opportunities for their child 
to progress in. this type of new ap- 
proach. \ ^ 

\ ^ 

For most East Hartford school staff;' the "new approach'/ was exactly 
what was not needed. Many had given spec if ic' reasons for opposing 
the voucher program^^-- it wasn-'t pragniatic; the "Our Schoolsi' book- 
let was niisleading; free transportation wouldn' really be free; public 
[uonies should not support parochial schools: neither the superintendent, 
nor principals could be trusted; the in-service program had not 
been useful: and the prograni might bring about competitions instead 
of cooperation.* One teacher,^ capturing the feeling^df n^any other 
profes.sionals who favored Snider's presentation, Wrote, ^ 



I like the old system best.'' 



:> f • * 

When Snider had visited East Hartford in October 197S, he comn^ented 
that the whole Connecticut (and New Hampshire) voucher planning sites 
seemed somewhat like brush fires, which had somehow escaped the 
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l»<)70-lu^4 NEA vouchor brigades. Thus, Lhe jIaLional ^p rgani /,at ion had 
spent relatively Hitle effort in monlLorihg 1975 voucher act:iviLies, 

But: as of Halloween, 1975, the question "Voucher Trick or Treat??" 
rotjiained very iiuich aMnirning one foT East Hartford teachers and 
would r en; a in so unt;il the Board of Education vote on January 26., 1976. 

POPULA'R OPINIONS 

• * ■ Introduction 

Pj i'inu in'iir^ Info r ma tion to parents and teachers was a tactip'-comaion for 
bot'h voucher critics „(NEA' s "Trick or Treat" workshop) and vouch- 
iM' sup[:ortecs (tht* Speaker s^Hureau). The success of these informa- -lo- 
tion strategies in' winning converts was to be tested by public opinion 
surveys conducted in 'December by Parents' Choice consultant Robeijt 
Cahill of Be^havior Sciences Associates. 

s 

Summer plans to survey East Hartford residents were repeatedly de- 
layed by pr'oject staff in hopes that public opinion would be more Yavor- 
able oncc't.he project bad become more well known. During the last 
n'cek iu November, two-page questionnaires were mailed to -each of 
Flast iiart'ford's 1 S , 1)00- j:)l u s , hous ebolds . A'-stamped, return address 
cMivo'lope \va s ♦inc luded/ wi Lh the mass citizen surveys. Replies were due 
bv December 5, H^ 7 5.^ 



F'sposiLo said in a public statement,- 

i i 



This survey is impoKant because 
it will help determine th'e future* of 
East Hartford's schools; Biit it's 
also important because it's similar 
to the public survey* done in the , 
spring of 1974, when the, feasibility 
analysis was being conducte'd on 
whether a vouclier^sys tern could 
work in ^E^^st Harf'ford. The com- 
parison of the two results will help 
us get an accurate reading of resi- 
dent opinion . 
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■^'^ St'lcctiriL^ a Consul Ian !■ '> 

The new public opinion survey included questions iibout the five compo- 
nents of the Pa renhs '' Choice Pro ject: parent information^ school 
buildinj^ autonomy, open enrollment, parochial and private schopls-, and 
free transportation. The inclusion of the five components had come 
about through the urging of CSPP representative Dcin Richard. Begin- 
ning in the summer, Richard had stressed dividing discussion into v 
these five domponents instead of entering into all- 6r- nothing voucher 
debates. ' % 

NIE Senior Asso.ciate Robe'rt Cunningham had met with the survey con- 
sultant, Ro'bert Cahill of Behavioral Sciences Associates, Don Richard, 
and Andrew Esposito on October 2- to^.discu.^js the sampling methods. 
(Cahill had been responsible for the 1974 Feasibility Study surveys 
while working for Pleuris^tic s. Inc. ) «They agreed that as many ques- 
tions as possible should be utilized frpm^ the 1974 Feasibility Study 
and, also, that the five components urged by Richard bo included in the_ 
samplings. ^ 

•In the spring and' summe ;^ month s bids were sent to five survey/re- ' 
search firms., "[Most companies] figured it was much more of an elab- 
orated and in-tdepth survey than we wanted, " Esposito said. Cahill's.^, 
bid was under $5,0G0. Other bids were in the $20,000 range. 

Three separate surveys were" used by Behavioral Sciences Associates. 
One detailed questionnaire was distributed to all school department 
staff. As only 57 3 (54 percent of the total) were returned, Cahill re- 
ported that the opinions expressed by the group might not accurately 
represent those of the entire staff. In addition, the return rate for a ' 
brief questionnaire mailed to 18,677 households wjis an "unacceptably 
low" 18 percent. Hov/ever, a third survey consisting of parent inter- 
views was in the consultant's terms "representative of the parent popu- 
lation of East Hartford. ", \ ' . / 

• ' Parent Interviews 

Parent interviews were conducted by ten temporary employees who 
were given names of fifty randomly selected families within a specific 
area of town. The total stratified random sample included 500 East 
'Hartford families with children enrolled in public, private or parochial 
schools. 41 h or 83% of the sample actually participated in the survey- 
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The interviowovH worlS^iven a one-day training session by CaiiilL 
Tliey were told to explain only the purpose of (lie survey, an-d not to bias 
i results by lielpinjo; parents with the substance of the questions, 

Jewell Plotkin coordinated the interviewer s, Mer respons iliilit ies 
*^ included checking, tlie fornVfa for completeness, assigning new names 

when the computer selecti'on erred, and talking every night by plione 
with each oS the interviewers to review tlie day's work. 

The interview results were as follows;* ^ 

/ 

OPEN ENROLLMENT: 

a policy by which parents can choose to enroll their cliild in any public 
sctiool in East Martford that has an open sej^t at that child's grade level. 

Strongly .Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree Total 

92 (22%) • 200 (48%) 87 (21%) ■ 37 (9%) . ' . ; 416 



TRANSPORTATION:. 

a. policy that would provide transportation to. school if achild'^s parents 
choose to send him to a school other than his neighborhood school. 

Strongly Agree ' Agree.. Disagree ' Strongly Diskgree^ Total 

67 (16%) 150 (36%) 116 (28%) 83 (20%) .416 



INFORMATION TO PARENTS: 

a^policy that would provide information to parents on each public school 
in the town through a booklet called "Our Schools" which is distributed 
to all families, and through Pareiit Advice Teams ,' available to consult 
with aify family, * . . - , ^ - 



Strongly Agree _Agre^e Disagree Strongly Disagree Total 

96.(23%) 266 (64%) • 37(9%) 17(4%) 416 



\ 
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wKole numbers derived from percentages 
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PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS: . ^ " 

a policy that would pay tuition in an KniOiuU not to oxcoed tho ('o.^t of 
education in the public schools for any East Hartford chilVl att^endini^ a 
private or -parochial schgol within tCast Hartford. . ^ 



SlroniL^ly A|^roe 
0 2 {ZZ%) 



A)L^reo 
141(34'!;.) 



n i s a p r o e 
108 (26%) 



Strongly Disa|jjroc 
75 (18';o) 



Total 
416 



AIJTONO^MY OF SCHOOLS: 

a policy that would allow* Administrator, Toaclier, and. Parent of each 
school to sot :prioritics and determine the programs and expenditures 
for that .school, within tho amount of money allotted to that school based 
on the. number of. pupils. ^ * 



Strongly Agree 
79 (19%) 



Agree 
224 (54" 



Disagree 
71 (17%) 



Strongly Disagree Total 
42 (10%) 416 , 



Parent Comments 
Parent comments written at the end of the interviews suggest a wide 
range of. opinions which elude easy tabulation. Among those which ap- 
pealed not to favor the voucher project were comments such as, 

• • i agree to most of this (survey), 

- ' but I am not in favor of government 

giving us money. I feel we as tax- 
payers should keep control as we 
are doing now. No goverament help 
should be needed, 



5 5 



The parochial school issue was pinpointed by many as their reason for 
opposition. One parent flatly said. 



I believe no public money should be 
provided for private or parochial 
schools. " 
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However, among those who favored the voucher pr\oject, the possibility 
of parochial school inclusion was often a prime factor. On this church/, 
state issue, one parent wrote. 

I feel that the public school that my^/ 
children have attended in East Hart- 
ford is a very good school, I a'm 
^very much in favor of a policy that 
w^yjld pay the tuitipn to a parochial 
scHpol if I choose to send my chil- 
dren to one, feel that should be my 
right as a taxpayer in East'Hartford, " 

The philosophy of Parents' Choice was expressed by one parent's ac- 
count of her daughter's schooling, 

, I feel the parents should have a " 
voice in their child^s education. I 
have only observed my child in her 
present school. I would change her 
to another school only if I fel-t that 
. school could best educate her. Prob- 

lem children need help, and they 
should get it if another school can 
aid them. Sometimes circumstan- 
ces, such as a working mother who 
.needs day care assistance, are 
V prime factors^" 
^^^'^"^ ' 
One parent believed that transportation should be provided to make 
choices' possible, but only ."if it doe s not bu rden the taxpayer, " 

I' Reporting Results 

Interviewers reported a number of survey questions that seemed contra- 
dictory or illogical. - They also said that many parents felt the general 
tone of the survey was geared to make them "favor vouchers more than 
they actually did. " Other parents, like the mother who slammed the 
door in an inter viewer * s face when she was told it was a Parents' Choice 
survey, simply would not cooperate. <^ 

A few of :he interviewers felt some of these questions forced unrealistic 
choices. 
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Question #16 illustrates this problem: 

^^The proposed Parents' Choice Pro- 
ject would allow parents to select the 
school best.suited for their child. I, 
therefore, favor this idea for East 
* Hartford, • • 

Several parents responded to this question with the following attitude, 

V I may understand that the Parents' 

Choice program may allow parents 
more freedom of selection. So my 
answer to the first^part of the ques- - 
c . tion is yes. But it does not follow ^ 

that I favor the idea for East Hart- 
ford, " 

For these parents, .understanding the Pa.rents' .Choice idea did not mean 
agreement with the idea, Ho>vever, since Question #l6 joined under- 
standing and agreement statements, these parents were offered the un- 
satisfying response of only "Yes" or "No. " 

Parents' Choice Project staff were awa.re of some of these survey prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, a January 15, 1976, press release quoted Esposit.o, 

u - 

The survey taken in the homes of 

parents appears to be the most ac- 
curate. It also indicated a positive 
response from parents, the group 
* which must be involved if education 

vouchers are to have a chance of im- 
proving education for East Hartford 
school children." 

PRINCIPALS 
Introduction 

A ballot taken by the East Hartford principals at one of their weekly 
sessions (January 16, 1976) resulted in an 18-0 anti-voucher stand. 
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The town'^ nineteen public school principals- would have carried mut^h 
*^(oi the responsibility for implementing the proposed voucher program's 

curriculum diversity and school building autonomy. During the L974 
- voucher F.easibility Study, a number of the town's principals had sup- 
ported a petition opposing further voucher study. •. ^ 

The East Hartford Ga.zette trumpeted the principals' un^inimous opposi- ' 
tion in front page headlines just prior to the final Board of Education 
voucher vote. According to several "swing- vote^'l Board members,'' the 
■principals' noaxtions sealed the Parents' Choice fate. 

Principals' Vulne ral^ility 

Many principals said their vote was misinterpreted.' They claimed they 
supported several Parents' Choice components, e.g., paref^t.infdr ma- 
tion, but felt' the ballot' s v/ording (borrowed from a teacher 'uilion sur- 
vey) meant they had to votCcagainst the whole proposal^ if they .d i.sag feed 
with any ^pajt of it. However, when the public and the Board of Education 
discussed the meaning and implications of^he 18-0 vote, no principals 
came forth to testify or interpret the "real meaning" of the vote. \ 

The Gazette quoted one principal as saying, 

^' The matter of the voucher was 
linked in with a question on autonomy. 
So, to vote against the voucher, we 
had to vote against autonomy, even 
^ ^ though f*here is much s chop-t'Tratonomy 

now, and we are for it, '/^ 



The p*^ncipal added. 



^^But the voucher was a different mat- 
ter. That we didn't want." 



The principals missed a great opportunity, according to Parents' Choice 
proponents, soon after the Board of Education's January 26 vote to re- 
' ject vouchers. One' proj ect *sta f f er r^ma rked . 

Vouchers would have clearly given 
more power to principals by decen- 
lrali/,ing decis ionmaking. n- ■ . 
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But, it >w^s charged ihr^t the responsibility that accompanied the decen- 
tralization o^powel alarmed principals more than the voucher proce- 
dures, ^ ^ ^ 



Af^ttie same time, voucher critics were also taking ai;u' at the princi- 
palis. Arguments for the "one best system" wefe in^vogue the night 
Vouchers were voted down. The idea of "one best system" also implied 
that responsibility for programs and policies would be synchronized 
through the Board of Education and central administration, thereby re- 
stricting the ability of principals and teachers "to go on their own. " • 

The principals' vulnerability surfaced at sever|il points. The example 
of school building autonomy was one such instatice. 

School Building Autonomy 

' 7 



With the superintendent fostering ttie idea of school building autonon^%g 
it soon became clear that the question of how much authoxity principats 
would have ov'ef} their own building had to be ap-swered. Jor ex^-mpU, 
in East Hartford, centra- -steml supervisors had control over music, 
art, reading, and special education specialists. The- supervisor s 
would place, /chedule, and evaluate their staff; most of this staff spent 
only a fract^n of their time in any one school. But when the specialist 
was^V^y one of the schobls, to whom would he be responsible? In a 
traditional centralized system the answer had usually been clear--the 
speciali^was responsible ddrectly to his super visor ."^ But, with the- 
possibility^^f expanded school building autonomy, perhaps the special- 
ist and the ^pervisor would be accountable to the principals. Thus, » 
when a music teacher entered an East Hartford elementary school, his 
or her boss would be that school* s principal. And the person who had . 
previously been a supervisor might then assume ^'^^pew role as coordi- 
nator and principal's advisor. 

The supervisor-principal tug of war was but one of dozens of school 
building autonomy issues addressed by East Hartford staff. The super- 
intendent clearly wanted more and more decentralization at the school 
building level, but the efforts to gain consensus on how that was to be 
done had not achieyed-.notable success. 

The responsibility'^for training .East Hartford staff to "operationalize" 
school building auConomy had been a primary concern of the Parents' 
Choice in-service consultants. Principals who were disposed toward 
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the voucher concepc were best a^'le to apply the in-service training. 
Remarked one consultant, ( ' . 

. *^In the cases where principals are 
very willing tO' really examine what's 
going on in their buildings, are anx- 
ious to get a better handle on it, are 
enthusiastic about the notion of func- 
• ' • tioning 'more autonomously, and are 

^. not particularly threatened by any of 

that, they tend to have been yery. 
supportive of the -training process." 

Many schooi^rincipals, however, were unsure about the responsibili- 
iici^ they would have through school autonomy. F,or example, qne prin- 
cipal said, ^ 



I don't want to negotiate teacher^ 
contracts. Let the superintendent 



and Board of Education dq/4hat." 

/ P 

However, school-by- school labor negotiations were of ncyint^rest to 
Central Administration. Another principal said, / 



i 



■^^'I would like to have more control 
over maintenance. When "a window 
is broken in m'^school,' I just can't 
go out and get a low bid and repair 
it, the next day. ' ' 



To obtain{maintenance work under their present system, the principals 
were required to fill out forms and send these forms to the central of- 
fice, which would then seek competitive bids. Principals complained 
that in extreme cases it would take weeks or even months to have an 
item repaired. However, making maintenance a school autonomy issue 
would eliminate the Central Administration's authority over maintenance 
something which Diggs was not willing to consider. Thus, while some 
principals wanted more maintenance autonomy, they were nbt to be 
granted that privilege. 

In addition, many principals who did have vacancies in their schools said 
that they already ha.d "parents' choice, " rneaning that parents could 
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exercise the open enrollment policy to transfer their children from* one 
school to another. In this per spectiye'^P'the voucher program simply- 
meant providing' the money to transp^ort/children to nonneighborhood 
schools. There seemed to b'e little corisideration in these cases of the 
voucher theory's interest in school bulldog autonomy, curriculum^ 
versity, or giving parentg^a^^s^ay^in s chool ^policymaking, ' ^ 

One principal frankly admitted that he had little faith in parents as edu- 
cational consumers. ^ — 

\, J ^^[With a voucher program], parents 

. ^ would choose with their eyes, hot 

with. their heads^'j) 

he said, implying tlfat parents would be more impressed with new school 
buildings and facilities than with wlirkt was being^taught incf how it'was 
taught. Thus, parents woulc^ shy away fromr'good" proigrams in old 
school buildings. This principal believed that\he" "Ourl School?" book- 
let would probably not help parents use their heads, because ''they don't 
read anything anyway. " 

Yet without^th^e possibility of vouchers as well as parent leverage over 
the principals and schools, the superintendent was reluctant to grant as 
much autonomy as he had hoped to give the schools before January 26. 
Just how much school autonomy would be retained by principals re- 
^ mained an issue as this history was being written. However, it is clear 

that the inability to arrive at a workable understanding of school build- 
ing autonomy directly contributed to the principals' crtj^ical 18-0 vote 
in opposition to vouchers. * , . 

OPEN MEETING 

By mid- January, it appeared that little cou^d be done by voucher advo- 
cates or critics to fundamentally shift public opinion in any substantial 
way. The January 21, 1976, Open Meeting reflected the range of 
these opinions. . ■ • 

Over 120. East Hartford residents and all nine Board of Education mem- 
bers gathered in the Penney High School auditorium for an On^n Me^{- 
ing concerning the proposed voucher program. During fnfet^ree and 
one- half hour session, fifty-five residents tes^fc-i-fied:" twjenty- three 
favored the proposed program; thirty-two opposed itJ At the .later 
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January 26 Board of Education meeting vcJte, several nnemb^rs referred 
tcrthe Op.en Meeting testinnony as evidence that (1) a majority of the 
townspeople opposed^the project- and (2) wide disagreement existed on 
specific if sues. , ^ 

This January 21 meeting was the last opportunity for public voucher 
testimony. People testified according to a list they signed when they 
entered. The pro and con comments ofterf came in b\inches, as K.ke~ 
mLnded friends entered the auditorium together. 

Sevlral parochial school voucher supporters 'signed in first. It appeared | 
through the first hour that. the town strongly supported the voucher pro- 
gram. After the first thirteen testimonies^ the unofficial score card 
^ was pine pro vouchers and four against. However^, of the remaining 

I \r forty-two speakers, twenty-nine opposed the voucher program. 

The political effect, of suth an Open Meeting was difficult to ascertain. 
' . However, one Board of Education member did say during a coffee break 
that his mind was already made up and public ^testiinony^ was just not 
going to make him change. He was a ^.ertain "No" vote;. When asked if 
he felt that Open Meetings were ever of use, he answered in the affir- 
mative. In fact, public testimony had recently influenced his decision ^ 
to vote again^the superintendent's proposal to olose several elemen- 
tary school^ due to^S^^ning enrollment. Prior to that Open Meeting 
this Board rfiember admitted his mind had not been made up about 
school, closings. But he stressed that more information would not 
change his mind about Parents' Choice. He ag re^'S-^oTl^tfeii^ut stated 
that vouchers would still get his "No" vote. ^^""N^ \- 

The arguments at che Open Meeting revolved around^^the following issues : ^ 
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Comments at Open Meetmg/January 21, 1976 



'^deral 
Government 



Positive 

•"We've tailored the federal program to our own 
needs." . 



Negative 

"The feds may back out after just one year.' 
"What is NIE's ulterior motive?" 



Priorities "Involving parents, making schools more di- 
verse, and accountability are critical problems." 



"Let's stress the 3 R's." 

"What are we doing about vandalism?" 



Change '"How.do we know if it will work.unless weitry it?" 

"Anything that will be.nefit children'^is. worth the 
^ struggle." V 



Pragmatic "Could work like the G.I. Bill." 



"Only IS^'o of the students in the system may 
transfer." 



"Only 1 5% may transfer — may upset the whole 
system." 




"It;s a good idea in principle,|but it won't work if 
teachers and principals oppose it." 



Personality 



"We have the people here to implemerit the 
program." '^"^ 



^n'his is Diggs^s choice, not Parents' Choice." 



Philosophic 



"No -school is all things *to all children." 

"Vouch^ expenditures would make schools 
more accountable." 



"Let's give all kldsr^he same opportunity." 
"Educators know^ore than -parents." 




Church/ 
State 



ducation 



*The scourts could find parochial school in- 
volvement constitutional."^ 

yA\l^children have the right-to free education." 



"Oppose -|he use of public money for church 
schools'." 

"It would not stand up in court." 



"Diversity and choice are essential for a public ■ J'lt does not guarantee better schooling." 
school system." 

'^Cooperation.not competition Is what we need. 



Economic ^ "Consultant sttJdies show costs after five years "Taxes will rise." 
would be negligible: for the first five years the 
federal government will pay for voucher-related 

costs." It 
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' V . ■ ■ THE VOTE 

Strategy 

The Board of Education had been sWdTmpgd with consultant reports, tes- 
timonies, newspaper inquiries, letters, an3*^.^J^one calljp prior to its fi- 
nal Janu'ary..26 '^ucher vote. On January 17, vthe "i&oard^ held an all-day 
Saturday open, hearing to question the reports submitted by consultants 
hired by the Parents' Choice Project.* These reports ^fcocused on the 
, leg al, . pxi'blic opinion, transportatio;i, and economic accounting as- 
pects of th;e;;vi!o<icher plan. ^One Board member said, "No one could say 
■ that we did not. have enough informajiion to vote on. " ■ 

Several da/ys .late'r, more than 200 East Hartford residents had attended 
the Open Meeting where more than sixty people testified for or against- 
the proposal. During this period, three area^ne^^^s^per s published 
editorials. The two Hartford metropol'ljtan newspapers favored the proj- 
ect; the local East Hartford^ paper vehemently rejected the proposal, as 
it had opposed vouchers for three years. The Board members were 
also besieged by dozens of letterb/p.nd phone calls on nights and week- 
ends as the vote grew "lear.er. 

An agenda for the January 26 vote had been develaped by the ^upe j^ivq-^" 
tende.nt and distributed to Board members three days prior toj the^vbte. 
The Parents' Choice Project had wanted the Board members to consider 
and vote upon each of the five components separately, i. e, , privatef^nd. 
parochiaT schools, open enrollment, transportation, budgeting proce-"* ' 
dares, and parent information.- Each of the. five components 'included a 
list of option^: for example, the private and parochial schools compo- 
nent could have included only public, parochial, and private sctioolsM:n .-^ 
Easb HartTCrp^^oy^ if- the Board so wished, the boundaries could have 
been cxtencied to(public, private, and parochial schools in^^rt^Bstatej^gJ^ 
Connecticut.* \ ?^ J^^^"^^^!,^ 

The project staff hoped that with nine Board members voting on five sep- 
arate components, each' with its own options^ the strategy would defuse 
"all or nothing". Board member positions. Throughout the project, 
vouqher supporters had pinned their hopes on "reasonable" people 
agreeing with them after looking at the "facts" of each component. They 
feared that emotional, appeals to the voucher idea would result in its pop- 
ular .rejection. . , , 



-:-See Parents' ChQice : A Report on Educational Vouchers in East 
Hartford, Connecticut, Volume I and II, by Andrew jT~^^posito and 
Walter B. Thompson, East Hartford Public Schdols. 
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However, the Parents^ Choice position toward the components was al- 
f tered shortly before the final vote. The five components were still to 
be discussed; but first* the Board was" to vote on a tabled 1973 policy 
to "develop and .test educational scholarships as establishe'd in Public 
, Act 122 in the State of Connecticut. " As a result, the Board would 
first, in effect, vote yes or no on voucher policy. ^If it was ,yes, they 
would then evaluate each of the voucher options. 

Speculation on the Board* s vote had, by this time, become a local pas- 
time. Project staff feared they might lose 5-3\ but hoped one of the 
"swing" votes would go their w,ay{^hereby giving, an opportunity for the 

* chairperson to break a 4-4 tie "in their favo r^^XFede ral representatives 
were optimistic,- but admitted this w^i:^ ba gged moxe on. hope than ok facts 
relayed back to them in Washington, School superintendent Diggs, who 
had/-initiated an;d backed the proposal, confided on the day of the vote 
that thQ Parents' Choice proposal didn't seem to have enough Board mem 

' ber support to pass. The Hartford Times pre*dicted there would be two 
assured "yes" votes and t^o assured "no" votes. The paper was correct 
Five^;pufelicly uncommitted votes remained when cha^k'person Kepler 
called the meeting to orders at 7:40 p.m. on January 26, before 200 peo- 
ple ^t the Penney Hi'gh Schxi^l amphitheater. 
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^ ' A Last I^ok 

As the project staff looked back.^^t their past actions just minutes be- 
foare the finalBoard vote,' it .'.seemed a "miracle" that they had survived 
s up to the vote. All along the way .potential "knpck-out'l, blows had been 
somehow averted. The project-had continued irnspite^f the resignation 
of th'e first coordinator after being on the job only nine iays. Opposi-' 
*tion' by the town's rftayor had nqt created a favorable climate for the 
burgeoning proposition. Strong and widespread community and s<^ool . 
staff resist-anc'e had never been rooted out. Expected parochiaj. school 
support never materialised to encourage l4ie?project. At timers it even 
appeared tfrfett NIE might>not have the funds even if East Hartford voted 
to begin a full-fledged va\ic her experiment. Yet somehow th^-pr^pject 
staff had manage4 .tP--^ustam^ Parents * Choice as a., viable entity to "b^L 
presented to tji^>*bard. 

The tally was 6-^^against vouche-r^T'" With that vote, the possibility 
for an East Hartford education vouchers experiment catne to the end. 




-See "The Vote," in Chapter 1. 127 
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Basic Contact Inforrfratiqn 



, . ' , Meeting notes 

refer ta observations of public and staff meetings w-hich were s clieduled 
independently of the hi^storian. The length of these events ranged from 
• 30 minutes to eight hours, . ^ 

1 , Intrcrview notes 

refer to interviews? which were scheduled in advance and usually lasted 
30 minutes to an^our, I 

; -^^ Conversation notes 

refer to unscheduled conversations during which no records were kept. 
Written notes or dictated accounts were completed the day of the conver- 
sation, (\ ' 

^ L, ^ 

^) Transcript interviews 

' refer to scheduled interviews where a cassette tape recorder was used 

\ and th^e material later transcribed, 

' Frequency 

AV site visits were taken "to East Hartford between June 24, 1975, and 
May 17, 1976, Several additional trips were taken to Washington, D, C, , 
New Hampshire, 'and^ Cambridge, MA, 

Thfe frequency df typ^s of information gathered from June 24, 1975 - 
May 17, 1976, was as follows: meeting notes, 29; interview notes, 22; 
conversation notes, 15; transcript interviews, 17. 
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Trip Reports 



June 1975 



24 Central Administrators ( conver sati on notes J 

July 1975 

2 Parents' Choice Executive Board 

('meeting notes) 
Parents' Choice Staff (conversation notes)V 
Central Administrator ^ 

~ 131' 



July 1975 

10 Super;xlsot (transcript interview) 



17 ' . Cab driver (conversation notes) 

Parents' Choice Staff (trans^cript interview, 

conversation notes) 
Parochial School Staff (interview notes) 

24 Parents' Choice Executive Board in-service 

(meeting notes) 

28 • Parochial School Staff (interview notes) 

Barents' Choice Executive Board 

(meeting notes) 
Parents' Choice Staff (interview notes) 

August 1975 -.^ 
• I, In-service training (meeting notes) 

.6 Parents' Choice Executive Board 

(meeting notes) 
Principal (interview notes) 

15 Parochial School Staff (interview notes) ' 

18 '' Board of Education (meeting notes) 

Parents' Choice Staff (transcript interview) 

• • ^-"\ 

September 1975 ) 

2 Board of Education (meeting notes) 

3 Parent Advice Team (transcript interviews) 
Parents' Choice Staff (conversation notes) 

8 Board of l^ducation (meeting notes) 

' Centr^^vl Administrator (transcript interview) 

10 Administration ancf Supervisors' in-service 

(meeting nodes') 



September 1975 
10 



Parents^ Choice Executive Board (meeting notes) 



^5 Board of Education (meeting notes) 

Parents' Choice Staff (conversation notes) 



18 



Central Administration in-service (meeting notes) 



25 National Institute of Education Staff 

(transcript interviews and interview notes) 

30 Administrators antT-STH^jexiMr^or s (meeting 

notes) 

October 1975 

2 " Supervisor (transcript interview) 

Consultant (meeting notes) 

8 ' Central Administrator (transcript interview) 

Teacher Union (meeting notes) ; 

\iy In-service Team (meeting notes ) 

30 Principal (interview notes) 

Central Administrator (interview notes) 
Private school (meeting notes) 

3[ Natioiial Education Assp'ciatton (meeting notes) 

V Center for the Study of Public Policy Staff 

(conversation notes) 
Parent Advice Team (conversation notes) 

November 1975 

[0 Principals (interview notes) 

Parents* Choice Staff (conversation notes) 

[3 Teacher Information Meeting (meeting notes) 

In-service -- (meeting notes) 
Parent Advice Team '(meeting notes) 

21 Legal Issues (meeting-notes) 

25 New School Meeting (meeting notes) 
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Parochial School Staff (intf^rview notes) 
Administrators' and Supervisors' in-service 

(meeting notes) . 
Parents' Choice Staff (conversation notes) 

5 Newspaper editor (interview notes) -'v 

Consultant (transcript interview) 
Part-time employee (interview notes) 
Teachter union leader (interview notes) 

12 Center for the Study of Public Policy Staff 

(interview notes) 

Board of Education (meeting notes) 
Parents^ Choice Staff (transcript interview) 
Part-time ejnployee (inter^^'iew notes) 

Board of Education Member (interview notes 
Central Administrator (interview notes) 
Principal (interview notes) 
Parents' Choice Staff (conversation notes) 

January l^^ G' , / 



'7 Parents^ Choice Staff (conversation notes) 

/ 

16 , ' Legal meeting (meeting note^'s) 

17 Beard of Education (meeting notes) ^ 
21 Open Meeting (meeting notes) ' 

23 Parents' Choice Staff (conversation notes) 

?.6 Board of Education (meeting notes) 

27 Executive Board (meeting notes) 

Teacher (transcript interview) 



December 1975 
3 • 



15 



18 



February 1976 

4 Parents' Choice Staff (trans cript. interview) 



February 1976 

9 National Institute of Education Staff 

(transciript interview) 

18 Professional Staff (meeting notes) 

■ March 1976 • 

10 Center' for the Study of Public Policy Staff 

(interview notes) 

18 New Hampshire Voucher Project Office Staff 

(meeting notes) 

ZO Salem, New Hampshire (meeting notes) 

31 Central Administrator (interview notes) 

May 1976' 

17 Parents' Choice Staff and Central Administrators 

(interview notes) 
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Atvvood, Barbara 
East Hartford Board of Education Member 

BanrTon, Robert 

East Hartford Board of Education Member 
Blackstone, Richard 

East Hartford Mayor 

Cahill, Robert 
Behavioral Sciences Associates, Survey Consultant 

Charest, Roily 

East Hartford Gazette , Editor 
Clarke, Ola 

National. Institute of Education, East Hartford pro. 
ject Officer 
Cleveland, James 

New Hampshire Congressman 
Conte, Father John 

St. Rose School, Administrator 
Costello, Paul 

East Hartford Public Schools, Director of Finance/ 

Cotter, William R. 
Connecticut Congressman for East Hartford 

Cunningham, Robert 

National Institute of Education, Senior Associate 
Curtin, William 

East Hartford Public Schools, Director of Tra^spor^ 

tation 

Dade, David 
Parents' Choice Project, -'briginal Coordinator 

Dakin, James ' 
East Hartford Education Association, President 

Daley, Richard 
East Hartford Board of Education Member 

Daly, Emery 
East Hartford Board of Education Member 



Daly, Mary 

Montessori School of Greater Hartford, Director 
Del Ponte, Lawrence ^ ^. 

East Hartford\Poard of Education Mehiber 
Dickson, Elaine > 

Parents* Choice Project, Secretary 
Dig^, Eugene 
East Hartford Public Schools, Superintendent of 
Public Schools I 
• Doerr, Edd A ) 

Americans United, Educational Relations Director 
Doyle, Denis f J 

National Institute of Education, Chief of School 
Finance and Organization Division 

Esposito, Andrew 
Parents' Choice Project, Coordinator — . , , 

Fanelli, Father James ^ 
Hartford Archdiocese Schools, Superintendent 

Fauth, Gloria \ 
Human Enterprises, Coordinator of In-service 
Training 

"Grasso Ernest 

East Hartford Public Schools, Supervisor of Pupil 
Accounting Bureau 
Gtiffin, Sister Marie 
St. Rose Middle School, Principal'^ 

Hey, French . / ^ 

East Hartford Public Schools, Former Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Personnel 
Hodgkinson, Harold 

National Institute of Education, Director 



Imelda, Sister M. 
St. Christopher Middle School, Principal 



Kepler, Eleanor 

East Hartford Board of Education, Chairperson 
Klein, Frances 

1 974 Feasibility Study, Director 

East Hartford Public Schools, Supervisor of Reading 

Lamborn, Robert ^ 
Council on American P-rivate Education (CAPE), 
President • 
Leone, Samuel 
East Hartford Public Schools, A^ssistant Superinten- 
dent for Curriculum and Instruction ^ ^ 
Lovell, David 
Educational Co-ordinates, Transportation Consultant 

McDermott, Maeve 

Center for the Study of Public Policy, Field Repre- 
sentative \ ■ 
Mile s^ Walter . . 

East Hartford Board of Education Member 
Murphy ^'^ Father Henry J, 

St, Christopher ^ s Parish, Pastor " 

Plotkin, Jewell 

Project Coordinator of Parent Interviewers 
Post, Russell 
Post h Pratt, Attorneys at Law, "Project Legal 
Counsel ■ - 

Pratt, Laurie 
Post & Pratt, Attorneys at Law, Prefect Legal 
Counsel 

Rioha rd, Donald 
Center for the Study of Public Policy, Field ♦ 
. Representative . ^ 

Rugbies, Joyce 
East Hartford Board of Education Member 
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Shedd, Mark • ^ ' 

. Connecticut ^tate Department of Education, Sec^retary 

of Educat^ion , ^ * 
Snider, Richard,*^ '^1 

National Education. Association (NEA), Reg^risentative 
Symons, Walter \., 

Alum<l^oc\ School District, Acting Superintendent 



TliQinpson, ■ Walter 
Parents^. Choice Project, Assistant Coordinator- 



Veltri, Richard 
East Hartford Board of Educatian Member . , ' 



Appendix C 



Brief Chronology 



1 ^)o9 

CSPP ((^nf ra r t cd by OEiO lo slufiy voucher options 

* 1 9 70 

Dig^s appointor! East I la rl fo rcl. Supc rinte ndcnt 
Piibl ica t.ion \)f Erluc a lion V one lie rs : A Lie port on F inane - 
. ing Eclucaiion by C; ran I s to. Pa rcn Is by CSPP 

1972 

Open eiirollnicnt approver! by Easl Hartford Board of Ed- 
ui.-a t ion. 

197 3 

OEOrlisbanclerl 

NIK inherits vc>uc[iei*-s 

National Couneil of Educational Researcl-i resolves thai ' > 

NIE voucher experirnont includes private schools 
East Ha.rtford - CSPP works It ops 

E^asl Ilai'lford Boarrl of Erlucation approves possibility 
oi sturlyini; \*ouchers 

I'f-ii-ee montlv I'easibi li ly Sturly 

I'.oa rrl "of Education voles ^-4 to apply for vouclier pl.an- 
n i M ^'^^^^ ^ 

( -onLi r u-s.s rbdavs iundin^ foV NIE East r[artf<>rd furrl- N 
i in 1 i ti^ bo 

1 9 7 5 

Parents' CWioicc proposal i-e vised by Di^t^s, CSPP and 
NIE r-(-' I) r o s en tat i ves ' ■ - 

FEBRUARY 197 5 
p:ast ITartforrl awarded S3S7,37l urant by NIE for Parents' 

C>ho i c i; P ro i e I 
Plugs asks CSPP to ]->clp involve parochial scliool staff in 

ea rj'y planiuiit^ sla-^es 
Dickson hi)*erl as project secretary 

N/IARCH 1975 

Diij^gs essay explaining Pai*ents' Choice published in 

East Mart ford Gazette 
Briefing of parocliial school staff by Diggs and Richard 
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MARCH 1.975 

Dade hired as Coordinator 
Mini-grant application deadline 

APRIL 1975 

Dade resigns 

Doyle assures Board of Education that NIE would 

be "foolhardy" to refuse "sound' proposal" 
Americans United for the Separation of Church and 

State threatens court fight 
Clarke'letter to Diggs urging private new school de- 
velopment 

Fanelli sends letter explaining and supporting 
y voucher project to .parochial school parents 

• Parent Advice Team worker applicants interviewed 

^ ' MAY 1975 

NIE notified of appointment of Esposito (coordinator) and 

Thompson (assistant coordinator) ^ 
Klein to become summer consultant 
Executive Board formalized 
Four PAT workers receive orientation 
'/Our Schools" printed 

Jiggs asked for NIE pledges of funding assurances 
^Project presents voucher idea at several community/ 

school meetings* 
^Hodgkinson sworn in as NIE Director 

JUNE 1975 

Public relations, transportation and research consultants 
selected 

Distribution of "^ur Scho^.s" booklet 
Parent Advice Team opens offices in shopping center 
Historian begins site visits 

^ JULY 1975 

Mini-grants awarded 

Post and Pratt'begin stressing parochial school non- 
. entanglement 

Conference call to Alum Rock concerning teacher training 
Human Enterprises hired as in-service consultant 
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AUGUST 1975 

Dra 1 tHf for student: transL'er requests 
\w\ (^.T-iuns as As^ssj/^ant Superintendent 
I•^'1n. ili-Doerr parochial school debate 
Educational Coordinates delivers /computerized bus 
routes 

Cunningham memo preferring East Hartford over 

New Hampshire 
East Hartford and CSPP lobbying to secure NIE funds 
In-service Proposal approved by NIE ^ 

SEPTEMBER 1975 

'I r^ansfoj' Report published 

N'lE lakes' wait-and-see funding position 

Meeting between Doyle, Cunningham and Cohen 

(CSPP) to develop strategy for securing funding and 
analyzing New Hampshire and East Hartford site 
probabilitie s 

Vost advises a "pure system" and a policy of "non- 
entanglement'^ to Board of Education 
Speakers Bureau organized 

Principals and supervisors informed of in-service plan 

'^^ OCTOBER 1973 

Survey plans finalized 
Teachers begin in-service 

NEA voucher seminar, Vouchers: Trick or Treat?? 
Montessori Parents' Choice meeting 

NOVEMBER 1975 
Spi'akers Bureau increases number of coffee hours with 

parents and nuniber of teachor workshops 
D^ggs visits Washington 

Meeting with Lamborn and area private schoc^ repre- 
sentatives- 
East Hartfprd legal strategy meetings 
Mass citizen survey mailed out by Parents' Choice 
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DECEMBER 1975 
Behavioi-al Sciences Associates surveys * school staff, 

citizens, parents 
'Hodgkinson signs letJi^f^V reinforcing NIE interest: in 

vouchers T . ■ ^ 

IPDC (teacher union committee) .submits voucher report 
Connecticut State Department of Education liaison begins 

/ ' . • ^JANUARY I97f> 

Project prepares final report aud r econ^mendations 
EHEA survey of teacher attitudes 

Esposito press release claims survey results indicate 
^ positive attitude from parents | 
Principals vote 18-0 to reject voucher proposal \^ 
Consultant reports submitted 
All day public open meeting held by Board 
The vote 
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Appendix d 



-^ronyms 



AFT: American Federation of Teaclib^^^. National organization 
representing: teachers. 

^ CSPF: Center^for the Study of Public Policy, Cambridge, 

K4assachasetts, Provider of general technical assistance 
to thi- Parents' Choice Project, 

^" EMEA: East Martford Ed^icational Association. l^^^^EA 

^ ■ affiliate. 

HEW: I-lealth, Education and Welfare-, CabinetT)epartment 
overseeing NIE. 

I.PDC: Instructional'Professional Do velopipent Commission. 
EMEA's coniniittee \vl\i^c4^b>s>i.idied vouchers, 

^ NCEi^: National Council of EdudAtipnajJ Kg^ear ch. NIE's 

policy advisory board. ' 

NEA: National Education Association, National organization 
representing teacher s.^ 

NIE: National Institute of Education. Federal Agency which . ^ 
funded Par ents ' 'C ho ice, 

0*E0: Office of Economic Opportunity, Original Federal 
sponsor of vouchers-. 



PAT: Parent Advice Team. Provided voucher- Related 
' information to East Hartford parents. 
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